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^=^h=^DK  C.C.MILLER^ 

My  observation  has  been  that,  in  a  g-ood 
3'ear,  a  larg-e  part  of  the  queens  will  be  su- 
perseded, and  but  few  in  a  poor  j^ear. 

B.  C.  HuGEXTOBLER  Writes:  "Sweet  clo- 
ver yielded  two  tons  for  me,  while  the  se- 
verest drouth  of  years  was  upon  us."  Jvtst 
like  sweet  clover. 

I'm  glad  3"ou*re  g"oing-  to  do  some  more 
cellar  wintering-,  Mr.  Editor.  That  may 
be  a  real  benefit  to  some  of  us  who  wish 
we  could  winter  outdoors  but  can't. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  has  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations. To  have  those  twin  daugh- 
ters married  to  two  young--  men  whose  lips 
are  never  defiled  by  tobacco,  whisky,  or 
profanity,  is  something  to  be  profoundlj'^ 
grateful  for. 

The  egg  of  a  queen-bee,  according-  to 
German  bee-journals,  weighs  -J  of  a  milli- 
gram. According-  to  that,  170,097  eg-g-s 
weigh  an  ounce,  and  2,721,552  weig-h  a 
pound.  If  a  queen  lays  3000  eg-g-s  in  a  day, 
it  takes  her  8  weeks  to  lay  an  ounce. 

Carboltneum  oug-ht  to  be  fine  for  bottom- 
boards.  It  would  keep  away  the  larg-e 
wood  ants  that  make  bottom-boards  danger- 
ous in  moving-,  for  they  honeycomb  them, 
leaving  a  mere  shell.  What's  the  cost?  [I 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  price,  but  I  under- 
stand it  is  less  than  that  of  paint. — Ed.] 

F.  Beuhne,  in  Australian  Bee  Bulletifi, 
saj^s  that,  when  he  has  in  a  nucleus  a  queen 
more  than  two  years  old,  he  gives  a  cell  in 
a  protector,  leaving  the  old  queen  in  the  nu- 
cleus, and  in  three  cases  out  of  four  the 
young  queen  will  begin  la3'ing  without  dis- 
turbing the  old  one,  when  the  3^oung  queen 
can  be  removed  and  another  cell  given. 

I  don't  understand,  as  you  do,  that  J. 
S.  Wise,  p.  861,  daubed  the  queen  with  hon- 
e}',  but  that  he  put  her  back  in  the  cage  and 
then  plugged  the  cage  with  soft  candy. 
That  would  be  all  right.     [You  are  right. 


I  misread  Mr.  Wise.  But  my  advice  in  the 
matter  of  daubing  queens  was  all  right, 
even  if  I  did  shoot  clear  over  the  head  of  our 
querist. — Ed.] 

Imbedding  wire  in  foundation,  says  M. 
F.  Reeve,  in  Anier.  Bee-Keeper,  works  bet- 
ter if  the  board  on  which  the  foundation  is 
placed  be  first  covered  with  burlap,  or  with 
tapestry  carpet  reverse  side  up.  [I  suppose 
this  is  to  prevent  the  marring  of  the  cells 
of  the  foundation,  because  the  board  has  a 
hard  and  unyielding  surface  ;  but  if  imbed- 
ding is  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  means  of 
electricit3%  it  will  make  no  difference  what 
sort  of  backing  is  used, — Ed.] 

Colossal  lading  is  the  name  of  a  new 
white  clover  originating  in  Germany,  and 
well  spoken  of  in  Revue  Internationale.  It 
winters  well,  dees  well  on  poor  soil,  is  larg- 
er every  wa}"  than  common  white  clover,  and 
yields  about  70  per  cent  more  green  fodder 
and  38  per  cent  more  dry  fodder  than  the 
common.  [Why,  see  here;  here  is  a  little 
gold-mine.  I  am  interested,  as  I  am  sure 
all  American  bee-keepers  will  be.  Now, 
Dr.  Miller,  can  3'ou  not  arrange  for  us  to 
get  some  of  that  seed? — Ed.] 

JDr.  Pachner  says  1000  drones  consume 
a  little  more  than  4  oz.  daih^  That  means 
that  the  drones  reared  in  28  square  inches 
of  comb  will,  in  5  weeks,  consume  about  9 
lbs.  of  hone\'.  [This  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  and,  moreover,  it  has  a  most  prac- 
tical bearing,  because,  many  times,  bee- 
keepers are  careless  in  allowing  a  consider- 
able quantity"  of  drone  comb  to  be  in  the 
brood-nest.  Assuming  that  the  brood-nest 
is  broken  open  on\\  once  during  the  height 
of  the  season,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  large 
quantity"  of  drone  brood  to  mature  and  hatch 
out  drones.  The  wise  bee-keeper  will  look 
to  his  profits  by  preventing  this  waste  of  en- 
erg3'  and  loss  of  what  might  otherwise  be 
surplus  hone}'. — Ed.] 

Dr.  B.  F.  Jones,  in  Review,  quotes  from 
Gleanings,  p.  522,  "When  one  practices 
clipping  for  a  series  of  j^ears  he  will  be 
surprised  how  man^^  colonies  he  will  ccme 
across  that  have  changed  queens  unbeknown 
to  him,"  and  takes  that  as  proof  that  clip- 
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ping-  has  caused  the  death  of  the  queens  ! 
Why,  bless  your  heart,  doctor,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  every  queen  is  superseded,  clip 
or  no  clip,  making-  a  fourth  to  half  the  queens 
in  an  apiar}"  superseded  every  year.  [This 
is  a  good  point  well  made,  but  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  it.  This  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  prominent  apicultural 
writer  almost  constantly  working  with  the 
bees  during  the  height  of  the  season,  so 
that  he  ma^^  be  able  at  once  to  recognize 
truth  from  fallacy  in  deductions. — Ed.  J 

Mr.  Editor,  on  p.  850  I  committed  Doo- 
little  to  your  tender  mercies,  and  then  you 
proceed  to  let  him  eilone  and  to  g-o  for  lue. 
Bless  your  heart!  /  didn't  say  it  was  a  pos- 
sibility, easy  or  hard,  to  have  108,000  bees 
the  progeny  of  one  queen.  Go  for  Doolittle. 
[Why,  bless  your  heart,  doctor,  Bro.  Doo- 
little was  as  much  on  my  side  of  the  fence 
as  on  yours;  in  fact,  I  claim  that,  if  you 
had  not  read  him  with  slant-eyed  glasses, 
you  would  have  seen  he  was,  if  any  thing, 
more  on  my  side  of  the  fence.  Mr.  Doolittle 
is  no  doubt  laughing  in  his  sleeve  over  the 
rumpus  that  he  has  unwittingly  kicked  up 
between  us.  We  may  yet  have  to  call  on 
him  to  explain  what  he  did  mean,  and  thus 
settle  the  row.  Well,  he  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  do  so. — Ed.  J 

"Last  wintp:k,"  says  A.  C.  Miller  in 
Amer.  Bee-Keeper,  "I  had  two  colonies, 
each  in  a  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hive  with  a 
half-story  full  of  sawdust  over  the  enameled 
mat,  and  the  whole  hive  from  the  under  edge 
of  cover  to  the  ground  surrounded  by  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  tarred  paper."  They  win- 
tered so  finely  that  he  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periment on  a  larger  scale.  [In  packing 
hives  for  outdoor  wintering,  experiments 
have  shown  thixX  a  good  generous  supply  of 
packing  material  over  the  top  of  the  brood- 
nest  is  much  more  important  than  around 
the  sides.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  all  around  the  hives — top,  sides,  bottom, 
and  ends.  We  have  had  reports  where  whole 
apiaries  have  wintered  outdoors  by  simply 
having  the  upper  story  packed  with  packing 
material;  but  better  results  are  secured,  of 
course,  by  packing  all  around. — Ed.] 

"It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  each  an- 
nual convention  to  nominate  three  candidates 
for  General  Manager,  and  nine  candidates 
to  succeed  the  three  directors  whose  terms 
expire  with  the  following  December." 
That's  a  suggestion  of  Editor  York  as  to 
the  National.  It's  worth  considering  for 
the  future.  [I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  bring  about  conditions  or  a  prece- 
dent whereby  the  office  of  General  Manager, 
at  least,  should  be  changed  as  often  as  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  When  we  get  a  good 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  our  present  General 
Manager,  we  ought  to  hang  on  to  him.  One 
who  has  been  in  the  harness,  and  knows 
how  to  pull,  should  not  be  made  to  give 
place  to  one  who  may  be  merely  popular  in 
the  eyes  of  bee-keepers  or  members  of  the 
Association,  and  3^et  possibly  be  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  exacting  and  important  du- 


ties of  the  office.  But  I  do  believe  Bro. 
York's  suggestion  is  all  right  for  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  so 
long  on  that  Board  could  just  as  well  get 
out,  and  thus  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  organization  on  other  men 
whose  help  we  need. — Ed.J 

I  WANT  to  say,  in  language  somewhat  em- 
phatic, that  some  better  way  should  be  pro- 
vided than  to  have  Directors'  meetings  that 
keep  Directors  out  of  the  sessions  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National.  It  isn't 
fair  to  the  Directors;  and  if  they  are  good 
for  any  thing  it  isn't  fair  to  the  convention. 
[You  are  right;  but  the  time  of  our  national 
conventions  is  so  much  taken  up  by  general 
convention  work  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
squeeze  in  a  little  side-committee  work  be- 
tween the  sessions.  I  think  the  time  will 
have  to  come  when  the  Directors  will  have 
to  consult  by  letter,  and  that  the  discussion 
of  some  of  these  questions  Will  have  to  be 
done  through  correspondence.  Such  a  plan 
is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  gives  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  almost  exclusive  power  to 
direct,  if  he  chooses,  the  work  of  the  entire 
Board.*  If  he  suggests,  for  instance,  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and 
gives  his  reasons  therefor,  in  the  absence  of 
any  counter-argument  his  proposed  policy 
is  sure  to  carry,  when  it  may  not  always 
be  wise. — Ed.J 

Cut-off  top-bars  spaced  endwise  have 
been  condemned  by  some,  and  I  have  won- 
dered why.  H.  H.  Hyde  now  says,  p.  857, 
that  the  staples  are  continually  driven  fur- 
ther in.  Surely  I  shouldn't  like  that.  I 
think  I  have  used  them  about  as  long  as  any 
one,  and  I  find  them  a  boon.  It  is  much 
easier  to  handle  the  frames  than  with  long 
top-bars  glued  at  each  end.  Not  a  staple 
has  ever  been  driven  further  in,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. But  my  end-bars  are  y^i  thick,  and 
top-bars  %  thick;  so  the  sta- 

I  ^1      pie    is  driven  through  the 

end-bar    into    the  top-bar. 

I  I      What  is  really  wanted — I've 

hankered  after  it  for  years — is  a  spacer  that 
canH  be  driven  in  more  than  the  right  depth, 
say  a  nail  with  a  head  %  inch  thick.  If 
that  can't  be  got,  why  not  a  shouldered  sta- 
ple? I  can't  understand  Mr.  Hyde's  say- 
ing the  staples  become  a  ball  of  propolis. 
Propolis  is  so  bad  here  that  a  Hoffman  frame 
is  a  nuisance;  but  there  has  been  no  trouble 
with  propolis  on  the  end  staples.  [I  take 
it  that  staples  do  not  push  in  with  (you  even 
without  the  shoulder)  under  the  projections 
of  the  top-bar;  but  what  you  desire  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  used  as  spacers  between 
the  bars.  If  there  were  demand  enough  to 
warrant  it  we  could  make  staples  shaped 
as  in  the  diagram  you  have  made,  and  the 
expense  would  be  insignificant;  indeed,  an 
order  for  100  lbs.,  sent  to  the  wire-goods 
people,  would  bring  the  desired  article,  and 
at  a  price  within  the  range  of  all  bee-keep- 

*  I  speak  from  an  experience  based  on  the  time 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  ;  and  at  that  time  I  saw 
how  easy  it  was  to  get  indorsed  any  plan  I  had, 
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ers,  I  suspect.  Mr.  Hj'^de's  experience,  as 
related  by  him,  is  quite  unusual;  but  I  did 
find  this  in  California,  that  the  short  top- 
bar  was  objected  to  because  there  was  not 
handle  enoug-h  to  handle  the  extracting-- 
frames  by.  This  is  because  bee-keepers 
making  that  objection  have  not  becom.e  ac- 
customed to  handling  brood-frames  the 
corners,  or,  rather,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
end  of  the  top-bar  and  the  top  of  the  end- 
bar.— Ed.] 

Half  the  time  to  election  has  expired 
since  the  Buffalo  convention,  and  there  has 
been  some  talk  in  the  bee  journals,  but  not 
a  candidate  named.  Wake  up,  Mr.  Glean- 
ings; name  the  Directors  whose  term  expires 
in  December,  and  then  name  candidates  for 
their  successors.  Editor  York  says,  "Sup- 
pose a  hundred  members  nominate  as  many 
different  candidates."  Well,  that  will  be 
better  than  no  nominations.  [At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of  Florida, 
I  would  nominate  a  capable  and  honest  gen- 
tleman, and  one  who  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Association,  Editor  H. 
E.  Hill,  of  the  American  Bee-Keeper,  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.  He  would  represent  a  good 
portion  of  the  South.  Then  I  would  re- 
spectfully make  mention  of  another,  Mr. 
Wm.  Rohrig,  of  Tempe,  Ariz.  Arizona  is 
one  of  the  great  territories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  honey,  and  should  not  be  ignored  in 
the  representation  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 
Mr.  Rohrig  came  all  the  way  from  Tempe 
to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  2500  miles,  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  our  Association;  but 
owing  to  a  railroad  wreck  he  just  barely 
missed  it.  A  man  who  has  such  an  interest 
in  our  organization,  and  who  went  paying 
his  ow^n  way,  ought  to  be  honored  with  an  of- 
fice in  the  Association.  There  are  two  of 
the  old  Directors,  A.  I.  Root  and  myself, 
who,  when  our  terms  of  office  expire,  desire 
to  drop  out  and  let  the  two  gentlemen  nam- 
ed be  nominated  in  their  stead. — Ed.] 

I  AGREE  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  page  862, 
that  10  lbs.  sugar  and  10  or  11  lbs.  water 
would  make  14  lbs.  sealed  stores,  and  just 
because  of  that  I  wouldn't  have  very  late 
feed  so  thin  as  two  of  sugar  to  one  of  water, 
but  five  of  sugar  to  two  of  water,  which 
would  make  14  of  sA'rup  from  10  of  sugar. 
I've  fed  barrels  of  it  that  waj-.  [I  should 
rather  hesitate  about  feeding  bees  sugar  so 
thick  as  a  proportion  of  5  to  2,  because'  that 
surely  would  not  give  them  an  opportunit3' 
to  invert  the  sj-rup.  The  chances  are  limit- 
ed enough  with  2  to  3.  One  year  when  we 
fed  syrup  as  thick  as  honey  we  had  a  loss 
the  following  spring  that  was  the  heaviest 
we  have  ever  known.  Some  of  the  sjn'up 
turned  back  to  sugar,  and  that  sugar  was 
shoved  out  of  the  entrance  of  those  colonies 
that  survived.  Whether  the  food  was  re- 
sponsible for  it  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say; 
but  of  this  fact  I  am  sure:  That  a  thin  syr- 
up, about  like  raw  nectar,  which  the  bees 
can  invert,  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  thick, 
which  they  can  not  change  in  their  most 
wonderful  of  all  laboratories  to  a  food  that 


has  been  digested,  or  partially  so,  at  least. 
Prof.  Cook,  at  one  time,  was  almost  perse- 
cuted for  advancing  the  "heresy,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  of  "digested  nectar."  While 
the  term,  perhaps,  may  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, yet  he  struck  at  a  grand  truth;  and 
the  foundation  of  that  truth  is  that  honey, 
having  been  predigested  by  the  bees,  is  far 
more  easily  assimilated  than  the  ordinary 
cane  sugars  of  commerce.  Bee-keepers,  I 
believe,  can  not  make  too  much  of  a  handle 
of  this  point.  Slowly  and  sureb/  the  great 
physicians  are  waking  up  to  this  fact,  and 
are  urging  the  consumption  of  honej'  rather 
than  the  sugars  of  commerce.  Pardon  me 
for  making  so  much  of  a  side  point  not  di- 
rectly suggested  by  your  Straw;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  "harp"  on  it,  and  keep  on  harping, 
until  our  friends,  the  great  consuming  pub- 
lic, will  begin  to  recognize  the  fact,  and' 
thus  shall  we  be  able  to  open  up  a  new 
avenue  of  trade  never  before  known. — Ed.] 
From  the  biological  standpoint  the  bees 
are  doing  their  natural  work  in  visiting 
blossoms;  and,  in  spite  of  what  harm  thej' 
do,  they  are  necessary  to  the  best  results  in 
our  orchards. — Editorial  in  Fanners  Re- 
view. [This  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand 
favorable  comments  that  have  been  coming 
right  straig-ht  along  from  sources  that  are 
in  no  waj'  biased,  because  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  bee-keeping.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  fact  that  the  great  outside 
world  of  intelligent  farmers  and  fruit-grow- 
ers now  recognize  the  almost  indispensable 
office  of  the  bee  in  bringing  about  the  per- 
fection and  full  development  of  certain  plants 
and  fruits. — Ed.] 


'>/J?OM  0.i//f  NEIGHBORS  FIELDS. 


Nature  slowly  sinks  to  rest ; 

Fields  and  trees  are  bare  ; 
Bees  rejoice  within  the  hive 

As  their  common  wealth  they  share. 

\ki 

A  writer  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Record,  in 
speaking  of  an  easj^  and  quick  method  of 
destro3'ing  bees  when  it  is  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  foul  brood,  saj^s: 

Close  the  dooi's.  separate  two  frames,  and  push  be- 
tween them  a  little  tow,  cotton,  wool,  or  shaving. '  On 
this,  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  : 
drop  a  lighted  match  on  the  tow,  and  immediatel}- 
cover  up  with  the  quilt.  The  unfortunate  bees  will 
be  dead  in  less  than  a  minute.  When  the  light  is  ap- 
plied there  is  a  slight  explosion,  but  nothing  alarm- 
ing, only  care  must  be  taken  to  hold  one's  head  away 
from  the  top  of  the  hive. 


A  year  ago  a  friend  from  New  York  tast- 
ed some  alsike-clover  honey  here.  Last 
summer  he  wrote  he  had  been  tasting  that 
honey,  in  imagination,  ever  since,  and  or- 
dered a  gallon,  then  four  gallons  for  an- 
other party,  who  says,  "Never  tasted  any 
thing  Hike  it  —  can't  get  such  honey  here. 
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Send—."  The  result  is.,  the  supply  is 
about  all  g-one.  Thiese  parties  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  pay  20  ct's.  ai  pound  there 
for  such  honej^  and,  in  fact,  ■  it  did  cost 
them  about  that.  : 
A  few  days  ag-o  a  friend  from  a  neigh- 
boring- town  in  this  county  was  taking-  din- 
ner with  the  writer.  We  had  some  of  that 
identical  alsike  honey  on  the  table,  and  he 
was  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  were  the 
New  York  parties;  but  he  was  surprised  at 
its  cheapness,  10  cts.,  and  said  he  wonder- 
ed why  folks  in  his  town  would  pay  25  and 
30  cents  a  pound,  as  they  do,  for  comb 
honey,  when  10  cents  would  get  so  much 
more.  He  took  a  g-allon.  Each  one  can 
make  his  own  moral  from  this. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

In  reg-ard  to  unqueening-  too  soon,  Mr. 
York  says: 

Quite  a  niimber  of  beginners  in  bee-keeping  make  a 
big  mistake  when,  after  they  have  ordered  queens 
from  a  dealer  or  breeder,  they  immediately  kill  the 
(lueens  of  the  colonies  where  they  wish  to  'introduce 
I'le  new  queens  when  they  arrive.'  This  is  a  risky  and 
imnecessary  thing  to  do.  Never  destroy  a  reigning 
<iueen  until  the  queen  sent  for  is  received.  Verv  often 
queens  can  not  be  sent  by  return  mail,  even  if  so  ad- 
\-ertised.  A  breeder  may  be  able  to  send  by  return 
mail  almost  invariably,  but  more  than  likely  the  bee- 
l:eeper  who  has  been  so  hasty  as  to  kill  the  old  queen 
before  the  new  one  arrives  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
ihe  mailing  of  his  queen  unavoidably  delayed  several 
•  lays  or  a  week.  Even  a  queen-breeder  can  not  con- 
trol all  circumstances  at  all  times.  So  the  safest  way 
:s  to  wait  until  the  new  queen  is  on  hand,  then  pro- 
ceed to  remove  the  old  queen  and  introduce  the  new 
one  according  to  directions. 

The  editor  pleads  for  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  the  w-ords  "stand"  and 
•'colony."    He  says: 

A  reputable  journal  has  so  maiiy  times  used  the 
word  stand  "  when  "colony  "  -v\  as  raeant  that  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  under.stood  that  such  use  is  ap- 
piroved.  The  word  "  stand  "  having  a  specific  use  in 
bee-keeping  as  designating  the  thing  upon  which  a 
hive  stands,  its  use  in  another  sense  serves  just  as 
rtiuch  for  confusion  as  for  variety.  Is  there  any  argu- 
ment for  the  use  of  "  stand  "  when  colony  is  meant, 
that  will  not  equally  support  the  use  of  '  hive  "  in  the 
same  way  ? 

While  the  word  "stand"  may  at  times 
be  used  for  "hive,"  the  word  "swarm" 
should  certainly  be  applied  only  to  a  colony 
of  bees  when  swarming-.  As  well  mig-ht  we 
call  a  thousand  men  in  the  street 
a  "  reg-iment ' '  when  they  .  are 
not  org-anized  as  such.  Yet  here 
cpmes  a  writer  who  speaks  of 
the  bees  he  put  into  the  cellar 
Nov.  20  as  good  swainns,  when  he 
never  saw  a  swarm  that  morrthi 
I  feel  sure  that  more  than  half 
the  writers  on  bees  use  ' '  s  warm  " 
for  "colony;"  and  at  timesi  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to.  tell  which 
word  to  use,  as  one  might  be  as 
■^ood  as  the  other.  But  th^  out- 
•>ide  world  will  probably  always 
speak  of  a.  hive  of  /  bees  as  a 
swarm;  and  in  doing  so  it  near- 
y  follows  the  German  custom  of 
using  the  word  Schwann  loosely 


for  an}^  collection  of  bees;  also  the  French 
essaiin  and  Spanish  enjamb?'C  in  the  same 
way.  As  illustrative  of  how  the  gentiles 
get  thinars  mixed,  I  will  mention  that  the 
editor  of  a  Coshocton,  O.,  paper,  a  little 
south  of  us,  saw  a  hive  of  bees  from  the 
Root  Co.,  en  route  for  the  South,  at  their 
station.  He  makes  some  ado  over  it,  but 
calls  it  a  hive  of  queens'. 


RAMBLE  194. 


A  Visit  with  Mr.  0.  W.  Stearns,  of  San  Joaquin  Val= 
ley,  Cal.;  How  Mrs.  S.  Managed  to  Make  the 
Foundation=mill  Work ;  Continued  from 
Last  Issue. 


BY  RAMBLER. 


When  Mr.  Stearns  purchases  as  apiary, 
if  it  is  in  a  good  location  he  usually  secures 
the  right  to  keep  the  bees  there.  Such  a 
ptxrchase  and  such  a  right  he  secured  from 
Charley  Williams,  in  Tulare  Co.  This 
was  an  excellent  bargain  for  Mr.  Stearns, 
for,  adjoining  the  apiary,  is  an  adobe  hon- 
ey-house, and  a  charming  place  in  which  to 
run  an  extractor  on  a  hot  day.  The  walls 
are  a  foot  thick,  and  the  openings  on  the 
four  sides  are  covered  with  wire  cloth,  and 
all  can  be  used  for  doors  or  windows  as  de- 
sired. The  shake  roof,  instead  of  resting 
on  the  walls,  is  elevated  with  studding  some 
18  inches  above  the  walls,  and  that  space 
entirely  aronnd  the  building  is  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  giving  plenty  of  air.  The  roof 
terminates  in  a  point,  as  shown  in  the  pho- 
to; and  instead  of  a  chimney,  as  you  might 
think  from  the  appearance,  that  is  a  square 
ventilating-hole  through  which  the  bees  es- 
cape, and  it  is  at  such  an  elevation  that 
robber  bees  never  try  to  enter  it. 

When  I  visited  the  apiary  with  my  came- 
ra there  was  only  a  portion  of  the  family  at 
home;  and  the  pig  portion  was  so  familiar 
that  a  hatful  of  pears  from  the  adjoining 
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trees  had  to  be  thrown  down  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  pose  for  a  photo.  They 
fullilled  their  part  admirabl}^  The  pig-- 
g-ies  are  fairU'  g-ood  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  do  not  molest  the  hives. 

Mr.  Stearns  and  I  could  not  agree  on  the 
subject  of  hives.  He  uses  a  half-inch  side 
and  the  attendant  weewaw.  I  called  a.tten- 
tion  to  one  hive  with  a  piece  split 
out  to  a  loose  knot.  You  could 
almost  chuck  your  fist  through  it. 

Oh  I  that's  nothing-,"  said  Mr. 
Stearns. 

Ke  then  related  an  incident 
where  an  old  gunny  sack  had 
been  thrown  on  to  a  bush.  A  ^  .. 
swarm  of  bees  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  limb  under  it,  and 
made  it  their  home.  I  told  Mr.  S. 
that  he  had  better  adopt  that  sort 
of  hive  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  nearly  as  good  as  the  half-inch 
hive. 

"  Much  better,"  said  he,  "  than 
the  Heddon  hive.  Nobody  but  the 
veriest  cranks  use  that  and  the 
HoflFman  frame." 

If  Mr.  S.  purchases  an  apiarj' 
in  which  are  Hoffman  frames, 
out  comes  the  jack-knife  and  off 
come  the  spacing  sides  to  the 
frame,  or.  as  he  terms  it,  he  cuts 
off  their  ears. 

When  bujang-  bees,  Mr.  Stearns 
has  occasion  to  move  many  col- 
onies. His  moving  plan  is  very 
simple.  He  drives  into  the  api- 
ar}'-  after  dark,  and  just  loads  the 
hives  rig-ht  on  without  fastening, 
the  covers  or  stopping-  the  entrances.  Of 
course  the  bees  cluster  to  quite  an  extent 
on  the  outside  of  the  hives.  "But  what  is 
the  harm?"  says  Mr.  S. ;  "they  will  get 
back  ag-ain  when  the  wag-on  stops."  He 
had  moved  bees  over  sixty  miles;  was  two 
days  on  the  road,  and  every  colony  arrived 
at  destination  all  rig-ht.  During-  the  day 
the  wag-on  and  its  load  were  left  alone,  and 
the  bees  went  to  work  without  much  confu- 
sion. 

When  Mr.  Stearns  first  came  to  Califor- 
nia he  worked  his  bees  for  comb  honey,  as 
did  nearU'  every  bee-keeper  in  this  valley: 
but  owing-  to  low  prices  there  has  been  a 
revolution,  and  extracted  honey  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  the  product.  A  g-ood  share 
of  the  crop  comes  late,  and  Mr.  S.  cited  an 
instance  where  a  colony  with  onU'  two 
frames  of  brood  on  the  first  of  June  built  up 
and  produced  64  lbs.  of  comb  honej^  Quite 
a  few  bee-men  claim  that  only  half  of  the 
crop  is  secured  up  to  Sept.  1:  but  this  is  a 
varying- condition,  owing  to  climatic  changes. 

Mrs.  Stearns  and  the  two  daughters  are 
quite  an  important  factor  in  Mr.  Stearns" 
prosperity.  They  can  nail  hives  and  crates 
as  dextrousl}"  as  a  professional  carpenter; 
dip  wax,  roll  foundation,  and,  if  the  rush 
of  the  season  demands,  they  can  work  the 
extractor. 

It  is  right  that  Mr.   Stearns  should  be 


proud  of  his  helpers,  for  they  have  helped 
him  to  lay  b}-  many  dollars.  .  For  instance. 
Mr.  Stearns  needed  a  new  foundation-ma- 
chine, and  sent  to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for 
one.  In  due  course  of  time  it  arrived  ;all- 
right,  and  as  bright  as  a  new  dollar.;  and 
Mr.  Stearns  proceeded  to  roll  some  founda- 
tion; but  he  found  it  one  thing  to  proceed, 


NONSENSE 


YOU  STAY  RIGHT  HERE;  I'M  GOING  TO 
WIN  THAT  NEW  DRESS  !  " 


and  quite  another  to  roll.  Although  he  was- 
already  an  expert  at  the  business,  all  of 
his  experience  was  thrown  away  upon  this 
machine.  After  repeated  efforts  it  would 
not  work.  Mr.  S.  evidently  became  nerv- 
ous. Almost  anybody  would  in  such  a  case. 
Mrs.  Stearns  heard  unusual  sounds  in  the 
shop.  She  knew  right  off  something  was 
going  wrong,  and  she  presented  herself  be- 
fore her  husband.  His  hat  was  off,  hair 
tousled,  sleeves  rolled  up,  a  frown  upon  his 
usually  placid  brow,  and  "his  mouth  was 
drawn  down  at  the  corners," 

"Why.  Orvillel  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  she,  as  she  beamed  kindly  upon  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  hej^?  Why,  Anna, 
this  machine  a'n't  worth  a — a — "  He  was 
going  to  use  a  real  bad  word,  but  a  better 
spirit  prevailed,  and  he  said,  "  It  a'n't 
worth  a  row  of  pins.  I'm  going  to  send  it 
right  back  to  the  Root  Co.  Why,  they  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  mill  that  will  work.. 
The  good-for-nothing  mangy-  thing  1  "  And 
he  looked  as  though  he  could  kick  the  ma-' 
chine  and  the  Root  Co.  into  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

"Well,  Orville,"  said  Mrs.  Stearns, 
"men  are  always  impatient.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  make  that  machine  work.  The 
rolls  look  so  nice,  bright,  and  perfect,  that 
I  believe  it  will  work — it  work." 

"  See  here,  Aiima, "   said  Mr.  Stearns, 
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and  there  was  less  hardness  in  his  voice. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  will 
make  that  machine  work  all  rig-ht  I  will 
buy  you  a  new  dress." 

"All  rig-ht,  Orville,"  said  Mrs.  Stearns; 
and  she  went  into  the  house  and  soon  re- 
turned  with  a  box  of  pearline  and  a  stiff 
scrubbing--brush.  "  Now  you  see,  Orville, 
you  men  don't  know  how  to  scrub  things. 
Those  rolls  may  have  had  oil  or  acid  on 
•  them,  and  it  must  be  scrubbed  out." 

So  Mrs.  Stearns  went  at  it  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  cold,  and,  after  a  long  scrubbing, 
the  sheets  of  wax  were  tried  again,  but  the 
machine  would  not  work. 

"  There,  Anne,  I  told  you  the  measly 
thing  wouldn't  work.  I'll  send  it  right 
back  to  the  Roots;  "  and  he  grasped  the 
screwdriver  to  loosen  the  mill  from  the  ta- 
ble. But  Mr.  S.  didn't  reckon  right.  That 
promise  of  a  new  dress,  and  a  woman's 
will,  had  that  machine  in  hand,  and  the 
hot  water  and  pearline  were  again  applied 
with  more  vig-or  than  ever.  Scrub,  scrub, 
scrub.  Mr.  Stearns  stood  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other;  pulled  his  mustache 
occasionally,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  now 
and  then.  But  Mr.  Stearns  suddenly  re- 
mernbered  something. 

"  Oh!  say,  Anna,  there  is  the  mail  train. 
I  must  go  to  the  postoffice. ' ' 

"No,  you  don't,  Orville.  You  have  got 
to  stay  rig-ht  here  and  see  this  thing-  out. 
In  the  words  of  General  Grant,  '  I'll  fight 
it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer. ' 
I  am  bound  to  have  that  new  dress.  I'm 
just  thinking  it  will  be  brown  alpaca,  made 
up  biasing. " 

The  machine  was  all  ready  for  the  wax 
ag-ain.  It  was  tried,  and  the  trial  was  a 
failure.  Scrub,  scrub,  scrub,  hot  water 
and  cold. 

"  Oh  !  say,  Anna,  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  the  use  of  scrubbing  the 
thing  any  more?  Why,  you'll  wear  the 
thing  out,  and  then  the  Root  Co.  will  not 
allow  me  any  thing  if  L  return  it;  but  if  you 
have  got  to  scrub,  I'll  go  and  feed  the 
chickens.    I've  clean  forgot  them." 

"Here,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs.  Stearns,  "you 
stop  nailing-  hives,  and  feed  the  chickens. 
Your  pa  wants  to  stay  and  help  me." 

"  Scrub,  scrub,  scrub,  hot  water  and 
cold.  All  the  forenoon  the  exercise  contin- 
ued. Mr.  S.  was  clear  out  of  patience, 
times  without  number;  but  finally,  just  be- 
fore dinner-time,  after  an  unusually  long- 
scrub  and  strong-  scrub,  the  machine  was 
tried,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Stearns, 
and  the  gratification  of  Mrs.  S.,  the  sheet 
went  through  like  a  charm,  and  sheet  after 
sheet  followed  in  quick  succession. 

"There,  Orville,  I  told  you  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Stearns,  waving-  her  scrubbing--brush 
in  triumph.  "Now,  my  dear  Orville,  this 
evening  we  will  consider  the  new  dress." 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Stearns  received  the 
dress.  It  was  a  good  one;  and  now  when- 
ever the  machine  has  a  tantrum  Mr.  Stearns 
knows  who  can  scrub  it  into  good  behavior. 
In  fact,  an  energetic  ' '  Mrs. ' '  to  mind  the 


house  and  the  husband  is  something  I 
would  heartily  recommend  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bachelor  bee-men  in  California. 

[I  especially  indorse  your  last  sentence, 
Mr.  Rambler;  but  why  not  practice  your 
own  preaching?  How  you  Western  bee- 
keeper bachelors  (and  there  are  many  of 
them)  can  get  along  and  keep  house,  and 
find  things  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  with- 
out a  "Mrs.,"  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. Why,  when  my  "Mrs."  is  g-one  for 
only  one  week  things  g^et  all  mixed  up, 
somehow. 

Mrs.  Stearns  has  our  thanks  for  vindicat- 
ing the  Root  Co.  by  demonstrating-  that  the 
machine  was  all  right;  but  perhaps  the 
' '  Mr. ' '  did  not  read  the  directions  thorough- 

ly- 

But,  say;  Mr.  S.  does  something  that 
many  of  us  can  not  do,  even  if  he  can't 
handle  Hoffman  frames  or  run  a  founda- 
tion-machine; and  that  is,  haul  a  load  of 
bees  without  shutting  up  the  hives.  I  am 
not  sure  but  if  we  went  at  it  right,  we  might 
do  it  too. 

As  to  those  Hoffman  frames,  I  suggest 
that  he  g-ive  his  wife  a  chance  to  show  him 
how  to  use  them.  She  would  earn  the  dress. 
—Ed.] 


DO  QUEENLESS  BEES  PREFER  TOO  OLD  LAR= 
\JE  FOR  QUEEN=REARING  ? 

Some  Final  Conclusions. 


BY  DR.   C.   C.  MILLER. 


Last  year  I  attempted  to  get  an  answer 
to  this  question.  I  think  the  result  was  con- 
clusive; but  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor  thought  the 
position  of  the  combs  was  such  as  to  favor 
starting  queen-cells  from  the  younger  brood. 
This  year  I  thought  I  would  make  the  test 
in  such  a  way  that  no  such  objection  could 
be  made.  At  the  same  time  I  simplified  the 
question  put  to  the  bees,  putting  it  in  this 
form: 

"Which  do  you  prefer  for  queen-rearing, 
a  cell  in  which  an  egg  was  laid  not  less 
than  six  days  ago  or  one  in  which  an  egg 
was  laid  not  more  than  four  days  ago?" 
Or,  assuming  that  the  larva  hatches  from 
the  egg-  in  three  days,  the  question  would 
be,  "Which  do  you  prefer,  a  larva  three 
days  old  or  one  24  hours  old?" 

July  16th,  at  10  a.m.,  I  took  from,  a  nu- 
cleus the  only  comb  it  had,  which  comb  we 
will  call  comb  a.  The  queen  in  the  nucleus 
had  been  laying  about  a  week,  and  during 
that  time  had  been  confined  to  one  comb,  so 
I  could  be  morally  certain  that  eggs  had 
been  laid  just  before  removal.  The  comb 
was  about  two-thirds  filled  with  brood  and 
eggs.  I  put  it  in  an  upper  story  of  a  strong 
colony  over  an  excluder,  along  with  other 
unsealed  brood  that  had  been  there  for  some 
days,  a  feeder  being-  on  top,  so  that  it  would 
be  well  cared  for. 

'  July  18th,  at  10  a.m.,  I  took  from  a  nu- 
cleus (in  which  was  my  best  queen)  its  two 
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brood-combs,  and  gave  it  a  comb  that  had 
not  been  with  a  queen  for  more  than  a  week. 
It  had  a  few  cells  of  sealed  brood,  and  its 
cells  were  well  polished,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.    This  I  called  comb  b. 

July  22d,  at  10  a.m.,  I  took  from  a  full 
colon}-  its  queen  and  all  its  brood,  putting- 
in  the  center  of  the  hive  combs  a  and  b,  and 
filling  out  the  hive  with  combs  containing 
some  honey.    A  feeder  was  on  top. 

The  combs  were  thus  put  on  equal  footing, 
so  far  as  I  could  determine,  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  brood  being  in  each,  comb  a  hav- 
ing a  little  the  most.  Being  side  by  side, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hive,  neither  one  could 
have  anj"  advantage  in  position. 

July  24th,  at  10  a.m.,  I  examined  comb  a 
and  comb  b.  (I  must  confess  that  I  forgot 
to  look  at  them  July  23.)  On  comb  a  I  found 
one  cell  started.  On  comb  b  there  were  28, 
a  few  of  them  not  yet  drawn  out,  only  the 
cells  were  enlarged.  I  may  as  well  say 
here  that  no  other  cells  were  started  later, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise.  Perhaps  the 
bees  thought  it  was  enough  to  start  29.  All 
but  one  were  completed. 

In  this  case  the  bees  had  their  choice  of 
brood  of  all  ages  from  eggs  just  laid  to 
sealed  brood,  excepting  larvae  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  three  da3"s.  If  it  were  true 
that  they  were  in  such  haste  for  a  queen 
that  thej^  would  select  too  old  larvae,  cer- 
tainly one  would  have  expected  comb  a  to 
have  greatly  the  preference,  instead  of  their 
being  content  with  larvs  so  young  as  24 
hours.  But  their  general  preference  was 
for  something  younger  than  the  three-day 
larvae — not  on\y  younger,  but  \Qxy  much 
3-ounger.  Just  one  cell  was  started  with  a 
larva  as  old  as  three  days.  One  can  not  be 
positive  as  to  the  age  of  that  one,  but  one 
can  be  very  positive  as  to  the  other  28.  July 
24th,  when  they  were  inspected,  not  a  larva 
on  the  comb  coiald  have  been  more  than  three 
days  old,  so  it  is  not  possible  that  a  cell 
on  that  comb  was  at  any  time  started 
with  a  larva  beyond  that  age.  As  they 
were  all  started  before  10  a.m.  of  that  day, 
it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  could  have 
been  as  much  as  three  days  old,  and  proba- 
ble that  most  of  them  were  much  younger. 

Some  one  may  ask,  ' '  Why  are  you  so  per- 
sistent in  trying  to  show  that  the  universal- 
ly accepted  opinion  is  wrong?  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make,  anyway?"  The  simple 
desire  to  have  the  truth  known  ought  to  be 
incentive  enough.  But  there  is  something 
else  that  makes  it  seem  to  me  a  matter  of 
very  great  consequence. 

It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  land  takes  the  pains  to 
use  the  means  that  are  now  taught  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  queens,  using 
cell-cups'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Nor  will 
they.  It  looks  like  too  formidable  an  affair. 
So  forty -nine  out  of  the  fifty  might  be  sup- 
posed to  talk  something  after  this  fashion: 

"I  am  told  I  ought  to  breed  from  my  best 
stock.    I  can  make  queenless  the  colony  hav- 
'•  ing  my  best  queen,  and  start  qu-een-cells  ga- 
lore, and  from  these  I  can  have  all  the  queens 


I  want.  But  if  I  do  that  the  bees  will  se- 
lect larvs  too  good  for  old  queens,  and  I 
can't  use  the  complicated  plans  that  queen- 
breeders  use,  so  all  I  can  do  is  to  go  on  as 
I  have  done."  And  that  means  to  have  his 
increase  and  his  queens  from  swarming  col- 
onies instead  of  honey-gathering  colonies. 
And  so  the  persistence  of  the  fallacy'-  that 
queenless  bees  prefer  too  old  larvEe  cheats 
that  man  out  of  the  chance  of  easilj-  im- 
proving his  stock. 

He  should  be  told  the  truth  in  something 
like  these  words: 

"A  queenless  colony  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
prefer  larvae  too  old  for  good  queens.  None 
of  the  most  improved  methods  of  modern 
times  will  produce  queens  a  whit  better 
than  those  the  bees  will  rear  in  a  colon}- 
you  have  made  queenless,  so  long  as  the^" 
have  young  enough  larvae  to  select  from. 
After  the  larv^  have  become  too  old  thej' 
may  still  start  cells,  and  these  will  produce 
poor  queens.  If  you  give  to  a  nucleus  or  a 
colony  two  or  three  good-looking  cells,  there 
is  small  chance  of  a  poor  queen.  Or  you 
may  give  to  the  queenless  colony  a  fresh 
frame  of  brood  and  eggs  five  or  six  days 
after  being  made  queenless,  and  then  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  poor  cells  on  any  of 
the  previous  frames." 

Marengo,  111. 

[If  I  understand  you,  doctor,  this  last  ex- 
periment fully  confirms  the  former  one  you 
made,  and  which  you  related  in  Glean- 
ings. Bees,  then,  if  given  their  choice,  do 
not  take  larvae  too  old.  Nature's  plans  are 
usually  not  so  far  faulty  that  they  result  in 
a  retrograde  of  stock.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that,  even  in  this  case,  Nature  does 
not  make  a  mistake,  but  takes,  when  she 
can  have  them,  young  larvae  —  those  which, 
according  to  best  practice,  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  vigorous  full-sized 
queens. 

Here  is  something  more  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.—Ed.] 

THE  CHOICE  OF  LARV^  IN  OUEEN-REARING  ; 
APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS  HAR- 
MONIZED. 

Mr.  Editor: — Dr.  Miller's  remarks  on  the 
choice  of  larvae,  p.  717,  cause  me  to  write  of 
the  following  observation.  I  gave,  as  an 
index,  to  a  colony  I  believed  to  be  queen- 
less, a  frame  containing  brood  in  all  stages, 
from  the  egg  to  the  sealed  cell.  Looking-  at 
it  two  days  later  I  found  that  the  bees  had 
been  distributing  royal  jellj^  in  the  most  in- 
discriminate wa}^  They  had  started  queen- 
cells  in  the  regular  way;  but  some  of  the 
full-grown  worker  larvae  were  sloppv-  with 
food,  and  were  being  sealed  up  in  dome- 
shaped  covering's  that  made  them  look  like 
drone  brood.  There  were  also  all  stages 
between  the  two  extremes.  I  then  gave  the 
frame  to  a  nucleus  with  a  young  virgin, 
when  all  the  cells  were  destroj^ed  except 
those  of  the  normal  worker  brood.  If  the 
dome-shaped  cells  had  contained  drones 
(thej^  were  certainly  on  worker  comb)  they 
would  hardly  have  been  destroyed.  Don't 
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you  think  they  would  ha\  e  produced  fertile 
.workers  if  I  had  left  theiTi  with  the  first 
bees? 

As  little  more  than  a  beg-iuner  (this  is 
my  second  year)  I  hardly  know  how  much 
my  observations  are  to  be  trusted,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

Gkorge  a.  Bates. 

Hig-hwood,  N.  J.,  Sept.  5. 

'  ^  '[In  reply  to  the  above,  Dr.  Miller  says:] 

■  ••'Taking-  the  last  part  of  your  letter  first, 
I  may  say  that  I  haven't  the  :-,iig-htest  idea. 

The  item  to  which  you  refer,  p.  7l7,  1900, 
was  written  more  than  a  year  ag-o,  and  was 
a  reminder  of  a  challenge  to  Messrs.  Brice, 

•Taylor,  Hutchinson,  and  others,  to  produce 
proof  that,  when  a  colony  is  made  queen- 
less,  the  bee's  are  in  such  haste  for  a  queen 

"that  "they  choose  la'rvee  too  old  for  g-ood  re- 
sults.   I  said  the  season  was  well  along, 

■  and  neither  of  the  g-entlemen  named  had  of- 
fered any  proof,  adding:  "Here's  a  simple 
thing-  that  anyone  can  try:  Take  away  a 
queen;  then  watch  whether  the  first  queen- 
cells  started  contain  small  or  larg-e  larv^. 
Either  give  a  proof  that  queenlesis  bees  are 
in  such  haste  for  a  queen  that  they  choose 

'  to  their  hurt,  or  else  abandon  the  belief  as 
a  false  tradition  of  the  dead  past."'  An- 
other year  has  now  passed,  making-  an  op- 
portunity of  two  full  seasons  to  furnish  the 
required  proof;  and  as  they  have  not  fur- 

,  nished  it  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the 
rnatter  was  not  worth  their  while,  or  else 
that  they  could  not  g-ive  the  proof.  It  isn't 
re:isonab!e  to  believe  that  they  did  not  think 
worth  while,  from  the  fact  that  they,  had  al- 
ready, taken  the  pains  to  g-ive  the  matter  as 
much;time  in  trying-  to  refute  my  view  as  it 
would  to  furnish  the  proof  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  furnish  such  proof:  so  I  think  I  am 
justified  ixi  saying-  that  they  could  furnish 
no  such  proof. 

In  your  observations  yon  found  that,  two 
days  after  g-iviug-  brood  to  queenless  bees, 
they  , were  sealing- full-grown  larv«.  That 
leaves  the  matter  a  little  indefinite.  If  you 
had  observed  when  they  were  sealed  we 
should  have  something  more  definite.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  such  matters  it  is 
possible  3'ou  might  think  they  were  being 
•iealed  up  "  a  considerable  time  before  the 
:ictual  sealing.  Suppose,  however,  a  still 
:;:reater  advance  than  you  name,  and  that 
the  cells  were  actually  sealed  two  days  aft- 
er the  brood  was  given.  Tlie  bees  having 
been  already  queenless  would  begin  work 
upon  the  queen-cells  immediately  upon  the 
brood  being  given,  and  there  would  be  two 
days  of  feeding  before  sealing.  As  there 
ire  five  days  of  feeding,  the  bees  would, 
imder  our  supposition,  have  chosen  larvae 
'three  days  old.  As  the  worker  larv^  are 
not  weaned  till  three  days  old,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  fed  for  three  days  the  same  as 
Toyal  larvae,  they  would  not  appear  to  be 
too  old  for  good  queens.  So  you  will  see 
that  the  case  you  cite  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
bees  chose  larvae  too  old. 

In  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contra- 


ry, I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
larvae  were  not  actually  sealed  until  more 
than  two  days  after  the  brood  was  g-iven.  I 
base  my  opinion  upon  observations  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  espe- 
ci£illy  upon  observations  of  hundreds  of 
cases  during  the  last  two  years,  with  my 
attention  carefully  directed  to  the  matter. 
In  no  case  have  I  ever  found  the  bees  select- 
ing- a  larva  that  seemed  to  be  as  much  as 
three  daiys  old,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
Messrs.  Brice,  Taylor,  and  Hutchinson 
would  mention  it  if  they  had  found  a  larva 
more  than  three  days  old  chosen.  I  may 
say,  in  passing,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
larva  three  days  old  is  quite  as  good  as  one 
younger,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  larva 
has  not  yet  been  weaned.  M}'  only  reason 
for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
known  the  bees  to  select  by  pi-eference  a 
larva  as  old  as  three  days. 

You  ask  if  I  don't  think  that  the  "  dome- 
shaped  cells  "  would  have  produced  laying 
workers  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  they  would. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  that  lay- 
ing workers  had  in  some  way  secured  some 
royal  jelly  during  their  larval  period.  Lat- 
er investigations  have  shown  that,  where 
laying  workers  are  found,  a  large  number 
are  present,  perhaps  half  of  the  workers  in 
the  hive  Containing  eggs ;  and  in  some  caises 
laying  workers  appear  so  soon  after  queen- 
lessness  thiit  their  larval  period  must  have 
been  completed  before  the  colony  became 
queenless. 

'  You  are  entirely  right  in  thinking  that 
wh£it  you  call  dome-Shaped  cells  did  not 
contain  drone  brood;  but  you  are  just  as  far 
wrong  if  you  think  such  cells  could  not  con- 
tain good  ciueens.  If  you  find  at  any  time  a 
queen-cell  that  is  rather  small  and  smooth, 
///  a  pAacc  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
it  to  'be^  made  larger,  as  on  or  near  the  edge 
of  a  cdmb,  you  are  safe  to  reject  it  as  one  not 
likeh^  to  produce  a  good  queen.  The  case 
is  difi:erent  if  the  cell  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
comb  with  all  the  surrounding  cells  occu- 
pied with  brood.  The  bees  do  not  seem  to 
liELve  room  to  enlarge  and  ornament  such  a 
cell:  and  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  such 
situations  had  the  surfaces  as  smooth  as 
the  cappings  of  drone-cells,  a  slig-ht  differ- 
ence in  size  and  shape  being-  the  only  thing 
to  distinguish  such  a  cell  from  a  drone- 
cell.  But  you  may  generally  expect  a  good 
queen  from  such  a  cell;  and  I  think  it  pi'ob- 
able  that,  if  you  had  allowed  the  cells  you 
mention  to  go  on  to  maturity,  instead  of  lay- 
ing workers  you  might  have  had  good 
queens.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

"SHOOK"  SWARMS. 
lilt  Ideal  Phin  Section. 

BY  GEO.  SHIBER. 

The  past  season  I  have  practiced  quite 
largely  the  plan  of  "shook-oft'"  swarms, 
the  same  as  described  by  Mr.  L.  Stachel- 
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hausen  (p.  840,  1900).  I  have  found  that,  as 
a  rule,  this  method  of  swarmhig-  of  normal 
colonies  toward  the  time  of  natural  swarm- 
ing obtains  the  best  results  in  comb  honey, 
and  is  a  tiptop  method  in  my  localit}^.  where 
the  onl\^  surplus  comes  from  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  if  done  at  the  right  time.  I  followed 
almost  precisely  the  same  method  as  Mr. 
Stachelhausen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow; 
but  I  added,  during  fruit-bloom,  another 
storj^  of  eight  empty  combs  below  the  brood- 
chamber  to  prevent  swarming  until  clover 
bloDmed.  I  think  this  had  a  tendencj'  to 
make  colonies  build  up  faster  and  stronger 
than  if  I  had  not  added  the  empty  combs 
below. 

When  the  time  came  to  put  on  the  supers 
(each  one  had  a  few  baits)  a  new  hive  with 
starters  in  six  frames,  and  some  with  only 
five  frames,  was  placed  on  a  stand  of  the 
colony  to  be  operated  on,  and  every  bee  was 
shaken  trom  the  combs  into  a  new  hive.  A 
frame  of  brood  I  put  in  the  new  hive  for  a 
few  days  to  hold  bees;  but  this  comb  of  un- 
sealed brood  served  a  double  purpose  —  it 
kept  the  pollen  out  of  the  sections,  for  I  no- 
ticed when  this  comb  was  not  added  the 
bees  carried  pollen  into  the  sections.  Mr. 
Stachelhausen  used  half-story  bodies,  while 
mine  were  full-size  eight-frame.  I  like  the 
plan  first  rate.  It  is  just  what  I  want;  for, 
with  verv^  near  neighbors,  on  each  side  of 
the  apiary,  it's  not  just  the  thing  to  have 
swarms  come  off,  filling  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  bees. 

One  colony  so  treated  gave  me  146  filled 
sections  (3^X5)  of  white-clover  honey.  My 
average  was  91  sections  to  the  colony. 

I  have  tried  the  Ideal  sections  this  3"ear 
for  the  first  time.  I  am  pleased  with  them. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  a  super  of  30  of  them 
will  be  filled  about  as  quickly  as  a  24-sec- 
tion  super. 

Speaking  about  red-clover  queens  reminds 
me  that  this  5^ear  bath  black  and  yellow 
bees  worked  on  red  clover  in  July. 

I  think  the  effort  for  breeding  longer 
tongues  i§  all  right.  But  if  we  will  use  a 
little  logic  that  we  used  to  study  in  school, 
we  shall  find  that  queens  have  alwaj's  been 
raised  with  the  one  thing  in  view;  i.  e.,  bet- 
ter workers.  The  queen-breeders  and  hon- 
ej'-producers,  large  and  small,  have  always 
bred  from  their  best  queen,  the  one  whose 
bees  have  done  the  best,  and  that's  just 
what  is  being  done  now.  All  that  we  gain 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  "long  tongue  "  is 
what  does  it:  so  the  matter  can  be  summed 
up  by  the  following  syllogism :  All  good 
workers  (bees)  have  long  tongues.  These 
workers  (bees)  have  long  tongues.  There- 
fore they  are  good  workers.  So  all  we 
have  gained  is  that  we  know  what  makes 
good  workers,  provided  it  is  entireh^  long 
tongues  that  do  the  trick. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Glkaxixgs  for 
Oct.  15  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  see  that 
Mr.  G.  B.  Howe  (page  822)  gives  two  eight- 
frame  bodies  to  his  colonies  to  enable  them 
to  bviild  up  in  the  spring;  and  I  suppose  we 
are  to  understand  that  he  leaves  them  the  16 


combs  when  he  puts  on  the  supers.  I  have 
used  onl}-  the  one  body  when  the  sections 
were  put  on.  But  anyhow,  I  think  the 
practice  of  giving  colonies  two  bodies  in 
which  to  build  in  the  spring  is  all  right, 
and  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  delay 
swarm.ing^  until  the  time  of  the  flow,  and 
makes  booming  colonies. 
Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

[It  is  not  yet  proved  that  long  tongues 
"will  do  the  trick."  All  we  know  is  that 
some  good  workers  have  extra-long  tongues: 
but  we  have  no  absolute  proof  j^et  that  the 
amount  of  honey  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  tongue.  But  even  if  long  tongues  are 
an  important  factor,  there  will  have  to  be 
c;'//(?r  factors  in  order  to  produce  a  good  all- 
around  worker-bee. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Howe;  but  at  our  out-yard  we  sometimes 
leave  on  the  two  stories;  but  as  a  general 
rule  we  take  off  one  stor^'  and  put  in  its 
place  supers  of  empty  sections  with  founda- 
tion.— Ed.] 


HONEY  STATISTICS  NEEDED. 
Seeking  Government  Aid ;  how  sliall  it  be  Done  ? 

BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP. 


Some  time  after  the  honey  crop  for  this 
year  in  Central  California  made  such  a 
poor  record,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
all  honey-producers  and  dealers  should 
know  it.  Some  way  the  dealers  learned 
there  was  a  large  crop  in  the  southern 
counties.  The}'  failed  to  learn  that  com- 
paratively fevr  bees  were  left  to  gather  it. 
Gleanings  kept  the  actual  facts  before  the 
public  eye.  or  tried  to,  but  who  saw  it  ?  A 
fevr  dealers  and  a  sprinkle  of  the  honev^- 
producers.  How  manj-  dealers  believe  such 
reports  from  an  apicultural  editor?  Not 
very  man\-.  perhaps.  To  vixy  mind,  a 
"long-felt  vrant"'  would  be  supplied  by 
having  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port the  condi  tion  of  bees  and  j^ield  of  honey 
at  proper  times  of  the  year.  A  statement 
of  the  need  of  such  information,  with  some 
reasons  for  the  same,  was  sent  to  the  Sta- 
tistician of  the  Department.  His  replj^  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  up  the  work  when 
Congress  places  sufficient  funds  in  the  De- 
partment's hands  for  the  work.  My  renly 
contained  the  following: 

"While  thanking  you  for  3^our  kind  let- 
ter in  regard  to  reports  of  hone3^-bees  and 
their  chief  product,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  you  state  why  reports  are  not  made; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  such  objection  could 
and  should  be  overcome.  When  Congress 
becomes  convinced  that  the  measure  is  de- 
cidedly for  the  public  good,  the  funds  will 
be  placed  in  3-our  hands  with  which  to  con- 
duct the  work. 

"If  you  will  kindn^  give  me  some  esti- 
mate or  data  to  work  on  I  shall  place  the 
same  before  those  most  interested,  and  en- 
deavor to  have  the  matter  brought  before 
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Congress  on  the  earliest  practical  occasion. 
As  to  how  your  office  can  handle  this  addi- 
tional work  to  best  advantag-e  —  bees  and 
other  lines,  or  bees  and  their  products 
alone — of  course  you  can  best  judge." 

UNITED  STATES  DEPT.  OF  AGRICUI.TURE, ) 

DIVISION  OK  STATISTICS.  > 

Washington.  D.  C,  Oct.  17.  1901.) 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  12,  I 
can  only  repeat  the  statement  made  in  my  previous 
letter,  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  making  statistical  investigations  are  inade- 
quate to  pursue  subjects  other  than  those  already  dealt 
with.  There  are  many  agricultural  products  of  inter- 
est that  the  Department  would  be  glad  to  include  in 
its  investigations  were  the  funds  sufficient;  but  unless 
irubstantifU  additions  are  made  by  Congress  to  the 
appropriations  for  these  purpcses  it  will  be  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  statistical  investigations  to  any  great 
extent.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  can  present  the 
matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  favorable  legisla- 
tion, as  communications  are  con.stanth'  received  from 
persons  interested  in  various  agricultural  products  of 
importance  not  dealt  with  hy  this  office,  which  show 
the  desirability  of  including  them. 

Thanking  yon  for  the  interest  you  take  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  trusting  that  your  efforts  may  be  successful, 
l  am  Vei^'  truly  3-ours,  John  Hyde. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  main  inquiry 
was  not  replied  to;  but  it  may  be  better  to 
let  the  amount  of  the  needed  appropriation 
remain  indefinite  for  the  present.  Howev- 
er, we  know  a  few  thing-s. 

1.  While  bee-keepers  know  more  about 
the  honey  crop  than  others,  they  are  not 
properl}'-  posted. 

2.  We  have  no  way  of  g-etting-  such  infor- 
mation, 'or  of  making'  such  information  suf- 
ficiently public,  at  present. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ca7t 
give  us  the  desired  assistance,  and  will  do 
so  if  we  make  the  proper  effort. 

This  is  a  big  work,  and  every  journal  of 
our  pursviit  can  help,  perhaps,  more  in 
stirring-  the  fraternity  than  in  all  other 
ways.  To  the  honey-producers  I  would 
say,  "Let's  be  enterprising"  and  public- 
spirited  for  once,  and  that  once  all  the 
time."  If  each  bee-keeper  in  the  United 
States  would  present  the  matter  to  his  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  it  would  have 
weight.  Honey-producers  should  report 
their  townships  to  the  Statistician  when 
possible.  By  so  doing  we  may  influence 
legislation,  and  will  be  in  position  to  get 
reliable  information  when  apiarian  reports 
come  in.  See  that  crop  reports  are  posted 
monthly  in  all  postofiices.  That  will  keep 
statistical  work  before  the  people.  When 
the  people  call  for  an,  increase  in  statistical 
service,  it  will  come.  Bee-keepers'  socie- 
ties, especially  our  National  Association, 
may  exert  a  strong  influence. 

We  need  a  report  in  the  spring,  say  May 
1,  showing-  how  bees  liave  wintered.  The 
report  pn  both  comb  and  extracted  honey 
should  be  taken  the  first  of  July  or  August, 
also  Oct.  1.  These  reports  should  be  as 
accurate  and  public  as  possible.  If  there 
is  any  other  plan  as  good  as  the  above,  let 
lis  have  it.  If  not,  let  us  all  take  hold  of 
the  above  plan,  and  we  can  get  it  to  work. 
This  widespread  ig-norance  and  uncertain- 
ty is  too  costly  to  be  endured. 

Grayson,  Cal.,  Oct.  28. 


[Mr.  Gilstrap  is  on  the  right  track.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  bee-keepers 
needed  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  amount 
of  honey  produced,  that  time  is  now.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  can  hardly  secure  them. 
Even  if  all  those  who  produce  honey  would 
take  a  bee-journal,  there  would  still  be  a 
lack  of  exact  data.  Mr.  Gilstrap  is  quite 
rig-ht  in  saying  that  we  should  write  to  our 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress; 
but  until  Cong-ress  meets  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  waste  our  powder  now.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  he  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  at  the  proper  time  make  a 
general  request,  through  the  bee-papers, 
calling  on  their  subscribers  to  write  to  their 
Representatives  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
at  least  start  the  ball  rolling,  even  if  we  do 
not  secure  at  once  the  needed  appropriation. 
In  the  first  place,  some  one  in  Washing-ton 
— perhaps  Mr.  Danzenbaker  or  any  one  else 
who  is  equally  interested — can  ascertain 
for  us  what  would  be  the  proper  time  to  pour 
in  this  delug-e  of  letters. — Ed.] 


SUDDEN  STOPPAGE  OF  EGG=LAYING. 

Is  it  Proven  that  the  Removal  of  a  Queen  in  the 
Height  of  Her  Egg=laying,  from  a  Strong  Col= 
ony,  and  Sending  Her  Through  the  Mails, 
is  Detrimental  to  Her? 


BY  ARTHUR    C  MILLER. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  footnotes  to  my  ar- 
ticle in  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15  you  express 
doubt  as  to  whether  sufiicient  data  exist 
on  which  to  base  so  positive  an  assertion  as 
I  made  regarding  the  effect  of  the  sudden 
confinement  of  laying  queens.  Some  years 
ag-o  Mr.  Alley  and  Mr.  Doolittle  made  ex- 
tended experiments  to  determine  this  very 
point,  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  injury  so  often  noticed  in  queens 
received  by  mail  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  eog-taying.  I  expect  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  starvation  which  does  the 
damag-e.  They  found,  and  you  have  found, 
that  not  all  queens  caged  when  at  the 
heig-ht  of  their  laying-  showed  sig-ns  of  harm. 
If  you  will  consult  the  back  volumes  of  our 
papers  you  will  find  many  records  of  fine 
queens  from  full  colonies  "going- bad"  after 
shipment.  Contra,  you  will  find  very  few 
records  of  untested  queens  acting-  the  same 
way.  I  believe  this  is  because  nearly  all 
"untested"  queens  have  not  reached  the 
height  of  their  eg-g--production,  and  are  g-en- 
erally  shipped  from  a  "  nucleus, "  which, 
when  newly  formed,  contains  mostly  young- 
bees —  "feeding"  bees',  so  the  queen  is  pret- 
ty sure  of  a  retinue  which  can  supply  her 
witYi  proper  nourishment.  A  constant  sup- 
ply of  nitrog-enous  food  is  more  essential  to 
the  well-being-  of  a  laying  queen  than  to 
any  other  bee  in  the  hive,  as  you  can  well 
realize.  Mr.  Simmins  is  very  emphatic  on 
the  folly  of  keeping-  young  queens  confined 
in  frame  nurseries  for  a  number  of  days 
after  hatching-,  claiming-  at  that  ag-e,  while 
they  feed  themselves,  they  need  nitrogenous 
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food,  and  that  it  is  vitall}"  important  to  their 
development.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
careful  a  breeder  as  Mr.  Alley  keeps  virg-in 
queens  in  cag-es  for  a  short  time,  and  pre- 
sumably with  no  ill  effects,  or  he  would  dis- 
continue the  practice.  The  nuclei  from 
which  his  queens  are  fertilized,  and  in  which 
they  usuall}"  remain  until  shipped,  contain 
five  frames,  five  inches  square.  You  can 
see  that  there  is  little  chance  for  full  rate  of 
eg-g--production.  Mr.  Alley,  I  believe,  very 
seldom  has  reports  of  his  queens  "g-oing- 
bad"  after  shipment. 

Isn't  the  foregoing-  evidence  of  sufficient 
weig-ht  to  warrant  a  pretty  positive  asser- 
tion? But  I  will  amplify  and  elucidate:  If 
a  queen  taken  from  a  full  colony  in  the 
heig-ht  of  her  activity  has  cag-ed  with  her, 
sa}^  twelve  attendants  which  happen  to  have 
their  stomachs  charg-ed  with  a  full  supply 
of  pollen  and  honey,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  her  receiving-  sufficient  nutriment  to  take 
the  place  of  the  waste  of  tissue  caused  by 
eg-g--development.  But  if  such  queen  has  as 
attendants  twelve  bees,  only  a  few  of  which 
are  so  supplied,  how  and  from  whence  is 
she  to  g-et  the  needed  food?  And  that  she 
does  need  such  food  I  believe  is  indisputa- 
ble. 

I  think  you  gave  in  the  ABC  the  advice 
to  pick  for  escort  bees  those  with  their  heads 
in  a  cell,  getting  honey.  Such  bees  are 
usually  the  field  bees,  and  are  very  seldom 
the  "nurse"'  bees  with  a  full  supplj^  of 
chyle.  Cage  such  a  queen  alone  and  put 
the  cage  in  a  full  colony,  and  she  is  little, 
if  any,  better  off  than  in  the  shipping-cage 
with  the  attendants;  worse  off,  unless  she 
is  near  unsealed  brood.  To  appreciate  this, 
please  note  that,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
the  latent  "mother  instinct"  in  feeding  lar- 
vee,  a  worker-bee  never  voluntarily  gives 
food  to  anj'  other  bee,  either  queen,  drone, 
or  worker.  Food  alwaj^s  has  to  be  asked 
for — sometimes  apparently  taken  by  force. 
Under  such  conditions,  what  hope  has  the 
caged  queen  of  getting  needed  nourishment? 
She  has  to  depend  on  the  chance  of  a  prop- 
erlj^  supplied  worker  coming  within  asking 
distance,  and  then  risk  getting  her  to  give 
up  some  of  her  supply.  If  her  cage  is  near 
unsealed  brood  the  nurse-bees  are  numer- 
ous ;  but  if  she  is  in  an  upper  story,  do 
you  wonder  that  she  suffers  for  want  of  ni- 
trogenous food? 

A  bee  wanting  food  (other  than  hone^^  or 
when  honey  is  not  accessible)  "holds  up" 
all  comers  until  one  is  found  with  a  supply. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  can  be  persuaded  to 
give,  she  opens  her  mouth  and  the  hungry 
bee  puts  its  tongue  well  into  it.  The  giv- 
ing bee  at  the  same  time  generall}^  curves 
and  contracts  its  abdomen,  much  as  if  to 
sting,  which  is  probably  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  disgorge  the  food  when  the  stom- 
ach is  not  full.  The  curving  of  the  abdo- 
men is  not  always  done.  The  tongue  of  the 
giving  bee  during  the  operation  is  curved 
back\mder  her  "chin"  nearty  as  close  as 
it  is  normally  carried  when  not  in  use. 
The  abdomen  "^of  the  taking  bee  palpitates 


just  as  when  taking  nectar  from  the  flowers 
or  honej^  from  a  cell.  I  have  often  seen  a 
drone  seize  the  worker  by  the  "cheeks," 
tip  up  the  worker's  face  to  a  convenient  an- 
gle, and  hang  on  until  either  it  had  no  more 
to  give  or  he  had  gotten  his  fill.  The  sud- 
den show  of  tongues  w^hen  a  queen  or  other 
bee  is  getting  food  thus  is  purely  a  case  of 
trying  to  get  dainties,  and  is  not  an  offering 
of  food  to  their  roj^al  mother  or  distressed  sis- 
ter. 

Remember  that  a  queen  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  her  functions  is  developing  two  and 
a  half  times  her  own  weight  of  eggs  every 
24  hours.  It  is  not  the  sudden  taking  of 
the  queen  from  a  place  in  which  to  deposit 
her  eggs  that  injures  ( for  she  can  and  will 
continue  to  extrude  them  as  they  develop), 
but  it  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  proper  food  to 
restore  the  drain  on  her  sj^stem.  If  such 
food  is  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity, 
she  starves,  and  on  the  duration  of  such 
starvation  depends  the  extent  of  injury 
to  her  vitality.  Knowing  these  things,  and 
knowing  that  a  queen  free  in  her  hive  can 
ask  and  obtain  food  from  thousands  of  bees, 
is  it  irrational  to  believe  and  assert  that  she 
must  suffer  when  compelled  to  depend  on 
twelve  bees,  only  a  few  of  which  may  be 
able  to  supply  her  needs?  These  statements 
may  be  readily  verified  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  take  the  necessary  pains. 

Mr.  Editor,  have  I  made  my  case  good? 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  22.' 

[You  have  presented  some  facts  that  seem 
to  point  in  one  direction;  but  so  far,  if  I  am 
any  judge  of  evidence,  not  enough  has  yet 
been  offered  to  warrant  a  positive  asser- 
tion one  way  or  the  other.  True  science 
would  demand  more  and  better  proof  than 
an  opinion  based  on  certain  phenomena  that 
might  take  place  from  a  combination  or  a 
variety  of  causes.  Too  manv'  times  have 
we  sent  queens  in  the  height  of  their  egg- 
laying,  from  strong  colonies,  without  any 
bad  results,  and  the  escorts  were  those  hav- 
ing their  heads  in  honey,  for  I  have  put  them 
up  myself.  You  may  be  aware  that  the 
Root  Co.  has  probablj"  had  as  extensive  an 
experience  in  queen-rearing  as  anybody  in 
the  United  States.  Queens  "  go  bad  "  for  all 
the  breeders,  and  even  for  Mr.  Alley.  While 
he  does  produce  some  very  fine  queens,  some 
of  them,  as  I  have  known,  have  gone  yevj 
bad. 

Now,  having  said  this  much,  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  set  in  my  wav'.  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction; and  to  show  you  that  I  am  anxious 
for  the  truth  I  present  a  letter  that  seems  to 
support  your  views.  Mr.  H.  G.  Quirin,  one 
of  the  largest  queen-breeders  in  the  United 
States,  writes: 

Mr.  When  first  engaging  in  the  queen-traffic 

Ave  used  and  adopted  the  two-frame  full-sized  frame. 
I^.  size:  but  it  soon  occurred  to  us  that  it  took  too 
manv  bees  to  stock  HOi)  or  SOO  of  these  boxes,  so  we 
graduallv  changed  to  a  smaller  frame,  just  a  trifle  less 
than  half  the  L,.  size  By  havina:  a  division  in  our  old 
nucleus-boxes  we  can  have  two  nuclei  where  we  former- 
Iv  had  but  one.  Of  course,  these  small  nuclei  can  not 
stand  the  extremes  that  a  larger  one  will;  but  hy  giving 
them  the  proper  attention,  just  as  many  queens  can 
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be  taken  from  them  as  from  a  large  box  (did  not  Mr. 
vSladen  tell  3-011  about  our  small  nuclei?);  besides, 
queens  kept  in  these  small  boxes  are  never  so  heavy 
with  eggs  as  in  the  larger  boxes. 

As  to  queens  being  injured  when  heivy  with  eggs 
when  stripping,  this  is  quite  reasonable  Our  experi- 
ence would  indicate  that  queens  taken  from  full  colo- 
nies, when  heavjr  with  eggs,  do  no:  turn  out  quite  as 
well.  We  have  had  some  very  discouraging  reports 
from  some  such  queens  sent  out;  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  we  have  a  bad  report  from  queens  taken  from 
these  small  boxes  As  a  rule  our  higher-priced  queens 
are  kept  in  full  colonies  or  in  three  or  four  frame 
nuclei.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  these  queens 
appear  to  get  the  woist  of  it  ;  in  fact,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  our  very  best  queens  in  nuclei  instead  of  "in  full 
colonies 

It  often  happens  that  a  queen  receives  a  dent  in  the 
abdomen  when  sent  in  the  mails.  Many  might  give  a 
queen  a  passing  glance  and  call  her  O.  K.,  but  this  dent 
will  prevent  her  from  being  a  good  layer  unless  it  is 
removed.  The  removing  of  the  same  is  very  simple. 
Take  the  queen  between  two  fingers,  and  prei^s  gently. 
If  done  properly  the  dent  will  snap  out.  To  illustrate, 
take  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  roll  it  up  the  size  of 
your  thumb,  then  dent  it;  then  try  to  remove  the  ."^ame 
by  pressing  on  each  side  of  the  dent.  Practice  with 
the  paper,  then  try  the  queen.  It  may  take  a  little 
practice  to  do  it.  We  have  gotten  so  "we  can  take  a 
dent  out  in  two  or  three  seconds. 

Of  late  years  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  queens  are  injured  while  being  introduced,  both 
as  virgins  and  as  laying  queens,  the  bees  themselves 
doing  the  mischief  But  in  our  own  apiary  we  liave 
practically  overcome  even  this  difficulty.  The  remedy 
is  to  have  brood  of  the  proper  stage  in  the  nuclei;  and 
when  no  honey  is  coming  in,  feed  them.  Permanent 
feeders  are  attached  to  all  our  nuclei.  An  ounce  or 
two  of  feed  to  such  a  .small  nucleus  is  equivalent  to 
five  or  six  pounds  to  a  full  coloi  y;  and  should  there 
be  no  nectar  in  the  flowers  we  can  very  easily  make 
an  artificial  honey-flow,  which  we  consider  quite  an 
essential  to  get  the  young  virgins  developed  into  good 
laying  queens  as  it  is  to  feed  the  cell-building  colonies 
to  get  good  cells.  H.  G  Quirin 

Parkertown,  Ohio,  Oct.  31. 

[We  should  be  glad  of  further  evidence 
from  queen-breeders.  Those  who  make  a 
business  of  sending-  queens  by  mail  in  large 
numbers  are  more  competent  to  give  cn 
opinion  in  this  matter  than  the  general  bee- 
keeping public  who  buy  them.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  in  the  least  question  the  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  important  that  we 
get  at  the  truth  of  this,  let  that  truth  cut 
where  it  may.  If  a  sudden  stop age  of 
egg-laying,  or  if  the  queen,  cis  Mr.  Miller 
believes,  is  starved  for  want  of  proper  food, 
then  knowing  the  fact  we  can  provide  the 
remedy.  As  to  how  much  the  queen  needs 
of  one  element  of  food  over  another  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  Prof.  Cook.  And  right 
here,  let  me  ask,  has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  a  queen  needs  more  nitrogenous  food 
in  the  time  of  her  egg-lajang  than  at  other 
times?  All  of  this  is  deep  water,  and  I  hes- 
itate to  wade  out  where  I  can  not  swim. — 
Ed.] 

 —  .^^••ec^ — .  

THE  SWARMING  IMPULSE  AND  A  GOOD  HONEY= 
FLOW. 

The  Retation  of  the  One  to  the  OtbaCr ;  an  Interest= 
ing  Theory  that  Possibly  ExpSains  Certain 
Phenomena  In  the  Bee=hive  Economy. 

BY  L.  STACHKLHAUSEN. 

Since  E.  R.  Root  mentioned,  page  520, 
that  in  Southern  Texas  "  the  bees  commence 
swarming  early  in  the  spring,  and,  when  the 


m  ain  honey- flow  coinmences,  actually  stop 
swarming,"  this  matter  was  discussed 
somewhat  in  the  bee-papers.  I  observed 
this  fact  when  I  commenced  bee-keeping 
here  in  Texas,  21  years  ago.  If  we  consid- 
er all  the  circumstances  we  shall  find  it 
not  so  very  astonishing. 

In  our  climate  the  bees  commence  breed- 
ing when  the  first  pollen-spending  plants 
are  in  bloom.  This  is  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary or  the  first  half  of  February.  From 
this  time  we  have  a  moderate  honey-tiow, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  weather.  If 
the  conditions  are  favorable  our  bees  build 
up  very  fast.  I  had  swarms  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  March.  Generally  they  are 
strong  enough  to  swarm  the  first  half  of 
April.  The  main  honey-tlow  in  my  local- 
ity generally  cominences  in  May,  about  a 
month  later  than  the  regular  swarming 
time. 

If  we  use  small  brood-chambers,  the  col- 
onies, will  have  cast  prime  and  after- 
swarms,  and  these  will  build  up  to  good 
colonies  before  the  main  honey-flow  com- 
mences. This  is  so  in  favorable  years,  and 
then  we  get  more  honey  from  these  divided 
colonies  than  from  an  undivided  one.  In 
this  case  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should 
not  expect  more  swarms  during  this  com- 
paratively late  honey-flow. 

If  we  use  large  brood-chambers,  by  which 
we  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  prevent  swarm- 
ing, we  may  think,  as  soine  say,  the  bees 
would  swarm  later,  and  would  give  larger 
swarms.  In  some  very  favorable  springs, 
when  these  large  hives  get  full  of  brood 
before  the  main  honey-fiow  commences,  they 
will,  in  fact,  swarm  more  or  less.  So  it 
was  in  1900.  In  most  years  the  colonies 
will  not  reach  this  maximum  of  brood  be- 
fore the  main  honey-flow  commences;  and 
during  this  honey-flow  even  these  strong 
colonies  will  not  swarm  any  more. 

Why  this  is  so  is  a  problem  very  little 
understood  as  yet.  We  kaew,  long  ago, 
that  a  good  honey-flow  will  stop  swarming, 
sometimes  even  when  queen-cells  are  al- 
ready started.  I  do  not  know  who  the  first 
one  to  observe  this,  but  I  do  know  that 
Gravenhorst  told  us  so  about  25  years  ago, 
without  explaining  why. 

The  question,  then,  is,  "  By  what  circum- 
stances are  the  impulses  of  the  bees  incited 
and  governed?"  At  present  we  have  a 
theory  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
nourishment  of  the  bees.  In  my  opinion 
this  knowledge  of  the  nourishment  is  as 
important  as  the  Dzierzon  theory  for  prac- 
tical bee-keeping,  of  which  A.  I.  Root  says: 
"It  is  the  cornerstone  and  solid  rock  upon 
which  nearly  all  we  know  about  bees  is 
based."  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  theory 
of  nourishment  is  so  much  neglected  as  yet 
by  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country  that  one  of 
our  prominent  writers  confounds  "  chyme  " 
and  "  chyle. " 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  explain 
all  this  thoroughl}'.  As  briefly  as  possible 
I  will  say  that  the  fully  digested  food  call- 
ed chyle,  which  is  prepared  in  the  true 
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stomach  of  the  bee,  is  fully  identical  with 
the  blood  of  the  bee;  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  latter  has  g"one,  by  osmosis,  through 
the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  young-  bees 
prepare  this  chyle,  and  feed  it  to  the  young 
larviE,  to  drones  and  queen,  and  sometimes 
even  to  old  workers.  As  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  young  bees  is  small  compared  with 
the  number  of  larvae,  the  bees  will  have 
enough  customers  for  the  chyle;  but  at  a 
certain  state  the  queen  will  not  lav^  enough 
eggs  compared  with  the  number  of  young 
bees;  the  chjde  will  remain  longer  in  the 
stomach;  more  of  it  goes  through  the  walls 
of  the  stomach,  and  this  causes  a  certain 
extension  of  the  blood.  This  causes  at  first 
the  wax-glands  of  the  bee  to  secrete  wax. 
The  material  for  the  wax  is,  of  course, 
taken  from  the  blood;  but  no  albumen  is 
necessary  for  it,  consequently  the  blood 
will  get  richer  in  albumen,  and  hereby  the 
drone  impulse  is  induced.  At  first,  drone- 
cells  are  built.  As  the  same  chyle  is  fed 
to  the  queen  she  is  governed  by  the  same 
impulses,  and  will  I'dy  eggs  in  the  drone- 
cells.  But  still  more  and  more  young  bees 
are  gnawing  out,  while  the  queen  either 
has  no  room  to  lay  more  eggs  or  is  not  able 
to  do  so.  More  chyle  is  accumulated,  and 
the  blood  is  still  getting  richer  in  albumen, 
till  the  swarming-impulse  is  incited,  queen- 
cells  are  built,  and  the  queen  will  lay  eggs 
in  them,  and  a  swarm  is  a  necessit3^  That 
is,  theory  teaches  that  the  impulses  of  the 
bees  are,  gradatiin,  advanced  from  breed- 
ing-impulses to  wax-secretion,  drone-im- 
pulse, and  swarming,  by  the  difirerent  ex- 
tension and  chemical  composition  of  the 
blood  of  the  bees. 

If,  at  the  right  time,  a  \Qvy  good  honej'- 
flow  commences,  the  swarming-impulse  x\\\\ 
not  be  incited,  for  different  reasons.  The 
first  one  is,  the  bees  gather  less  pollen, 
vv^hich  is  the  albuminous  food  of  the  bees. 
The  main  reason,  I  think,  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  j^oung  bees  will  be  engaged  in 
changing  the  nectar  to  honey,  as  Doolittle 
explained  j^ears  ago,  consequentlj^  they 
can't  prepare  chyle.  The  old  bees  are  bus- 
\\j  eng-aged  in  field  work,  and  this  needs 
a  good  nourishment  of  the  muscles  \vith 
blood  rich  in  albumen.  These  old  bees  do 
not  prepare  chyle,  but  the  same  is  fed  to 
Ihem  by  the  young  bees.  We  see  now  we 
have  plenty  of  customers  for  the  prepared 
chj'le,  even  if  the  brood  is  diminishing. 
The  blood  of  the  bees  will  get  poorer  in  al- 
bumen, consequently  the  swarming-impu.se 
is  diminishing. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  the  faster  the  honey-flov*^ 
the  more  it  will  suppress  the  swarming- 
impulse,  and  may  even  diminish  the  desire 
for  brood.  Many  other  astonishing  actions 
of  the  bees  may  be  explained  by  this  theory, 
for  which  we  have  have  had  no  explanations. 

Converse,  Tex. 

[Mr.  Stachelhausen  draws  a  distinction 
between  chyme  and  chyle,  and  very  proper- 
ly so.  Chyme  is  pollen  partially  digested. 
Ch3^1e  is  the  fully  digested  product,  and  is 
what  is  CO mmonl}' known  as  "  royal  jell3^" 


Chyme  is  fed  to  nearlj^  full-grown  larvie 
just  before  capping,  while  chyle  is  probably 
fed  to  the  very  young  larva  up  to  three  days 
old.  But  this  young  larva  in  a  queen-cell  is 
fed  continuously  with  this  rich  food  till  the 
cell  is  capped  over.  The  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  Stachelhausen,  in  a  nutshell,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  this:  The  swarming  impulse 
is  incited  \yy  too  much  albumen  in  the  blood 
—  that  is,  too  much  digested  pollen  food; 
and  as  soon  as  a  heavj^  honey- flow  com- 
mences, this  rich  food  is  diminished  (for 
lack  of  pollen),  and  the  surplus  previously 
stored  in  their  chyle-stomachs  is  given  off 
to  the  field-bees  to  supply  th  ■  rapid  waste 
incident  to  the  flights  to  and  fro  with  the 
heavy  loads  of  nectar  from  the  fields.  The 
nurse-bees  then  do  not  have  enough  of  this 
rich  food  to  bring  about  the  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  drone-brood  rearing  and  queen- 
cell  building;  consequent!}'  swarming  will 
cease. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  this  theory 
does  not  fully  explain.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Texas  and  Arizona  the  cessa- 
tion of  swarming  is  often  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  cells  and  of  drones.  The 
cells  that  have  been  capped  over,  and  the 
drones  that  have  been  raised  to  maturity, 
do  not  require  the  rich  food,  which  is  get- 
ting short.  Wh_v,  then,  should  this  capital 
(cells  and  drones  i  be  destro3'ed  the 
bees  feel  that  swarming  at  a  time  of  year 
when  hone}^  is  coming  at  its  height  will  be 
not  only  wasteful  but  a  great  loss  in*  the 
amount  of  honev  secured? — Ed.] 


PURITY  VS.   GOOD  WORKERS. 

"Hello,  Doolittle!  I  came  over  this  morn- 
ing to  have  a  little  talk  with  yo\i  about  the 
puritj'  of  bees.  Are  your  bees  absolutely- 
pure  ? ■ ' 

"What  do  3'ou  mean,  Mr.  Brown,  hy  ab- 
solutely pure  ? ' ' 

"Well,  I  supposed  3'ou  would  know,  and 
so  I  asked  3'ou.  I  see  in  some  old  bee-pa- 
pers I  ran  across  that  pure  stock  was  the 
best,  and  so  I  asked  the  question  I  did  to 
see  if  3^ou  had  the  best." 

"Much  has  been  said  during  the  3'ears 
that  are  past  about  a  standard  of  purity 
for  our  bees;  and  I  have  often  been  led  to 
ask  m3^self  the  question,  'Can  we,  as  apia- 
rists of  America,  adopt  a  standard  of  puri- 
ty that  will  always  secure  to  us  the  best 
working  qualities  in  our  bees?'  " 

'  •  And  how  did  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion ?  " 

"As  doubtful. ' ' 

"But  queen-breeders  have  a  standard  of 
purity,  do  they  not  ?  ' ' 

"Possibl3'  some  do;  a  standard  which 
they'  adopt  as  breeder  of  Italian,  Carniolan, 
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Syrian,  Cyprian,  etc.;  but  for  the  masses 
of  honey-producers  to  adopt  the  same  stand- 
ard would  be  quite  another  thing-." 
"Why  so?" 

"Because  the  workers  from  different 
queens  of  the  same  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance show  a  vast  difference  as  to  work- 
ing- qualities;  at  least,  such  is  my  experi- 
ence." 

"Oh  !  Then  you  think  the  honej^-produc- 
er  should  breed  from  his  queen  that  g-ives 
workers  proving  the  most  valuable  in  bring- 
ing in  nectar  from  the  fields,  rather  than 
for  those  of  the  most  uniform  markings  or 
purity  ?  " 

"That  has  been  my  idea  all  through  the 
past  30  years,  since  1  tried  for  better  work- 
ing stock." 

"  Thirty  years  !  ThEit  is  a  good  while. 
And  do  you  think  you  have  better  bees  to- 
da}"-  than  when  you  first  commenced — better 
bees  regarding  their  honey-gathering  qual- 
ities ?  " 

"Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  secure  a 
larger  yield  from  single  colonies  now  than 
I  did  then;  but  the  average  yield  of  the 
whole  apiary  is  very  much  better  as  com- 
pared with  the  best  colony  than  it  was 
then." 

"Please  explain." 

"When  I  first  began  work  along  this  line 
of  improvement  of  stock  I  would  have  some 
single  colony  in  the  yard  that  would  pro- 
duce a  large  yield  of  honey,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  take  a  dozen  of  the  poor- 
er ones  to  give  as  much  surplus  as  did  this 
one,  quite  a  few  often  giving  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  surplus." 

"That  is  just  the  way  I  find  it  with  my 
bees.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  can  be  remedied?" 

"Perhaps  a  bit  of  experience  will  best 
help  you  to  understand  what  I  mean.  In 
1877  I  had  one  colony  in  the  yard,  which 
had  not  swarmed  when  all  the  other  colo- 
nies, or  nearly  all,  had  got  through  swarm- 
ing. Thinking -it  a  little  strange  that  such 
was  the  case  I  went  to  it  and  found  that  it 
had  60  pounds  of  comb  honey  nearly  ready 
to  come  off.  About  a  week  later  this  colony 
gave  a  fine  swarm,  which  was  hived;  and, 
although  the  parent  colony  had  none  of  its 
queen-cells  cut,  it  never  offered  to  swarm 
again;  and  the  result,  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, was,  according  to  an  old  diary  bear- 
ing that  date,  195  pounds  of  box  honey  from 
the  parent,  and  114  lbs.  from  the  swarm,  or 
309  lbs.  from  the  old  colony  in  the  spring, 
all  told.  And  that  same  year  I  had  other 
colonies  that  did  very  little." 

"Whew!  Of  course  you  raised  queens 
from  the  mother  of  those  bees  which  did  so 
well?" 

"Yes,  I  reared  nearly  all  of  my  queens 
from  this  one  as  long  as  she  lived,  and 
found  many  of  them  giving  good  workers 
which  were  long-lived,  and  great  honey- 
gatherers,  I  always  raising  from  the  best 
and  superseding  the  poorest.  After  the  old 
queen  died  I  began  to  secure  queens  from 
other  parties  who  reported  good  yields  of 


honey  through  the  bee-papers;  but  as  many 
of  these  did  not  prove  equal  to  those  I  had, 
these  were  superseded  as  soon  as  I  found 
out  that  such  was  the  case." 

"Did  you  use  any  of  those  obtained  from 
others  as  breeders  ? ' ' 

"Yes.  Some  of  them  proved  very  good 
indeed,  and  these  were  used,  in  connection 
with  those  I  have  told  you  about,  although 
I  have  kept  the  first  very  largely  in  the 
majority  ever  since,  till  to-day  the  yield 
from  all  colonies  is  more  nearly  equal  each 
year,  unless  it  is  from  colonies  from  queens 
which  I  have  procured  from  other  apiaries. 
Working  in  this  way  I  have  bred  up  a 
strain  of  bees  which  please  me;  and  from 
the  many  queens  I  receive  from  other  par- 
ties, by  way  of  exchange  and  by  purchase, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  any  one  taking  this 
course  can  breed  up  a  race  of  bees  second 
to.  none  as  to  honey-gathering  qualities. 
But  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  for  purity 
and  yellow  bands,  there  are  bees  in  the 
United  States  which  far  excel  those  bred 
in  this  wa3\  ' ' 

"And  I  suppose  you  think  that  your  bees 
thus  bred  are  very  near  or  quite  perfect?" 

"No.  All  I  claim  is  that  a  great  im- 
provement has  been  made,  for  I  am  still 
striving  to  advance  my  bees  further  along 
the  honey-gathering  line,  so  each  year  finds 
me  procuring  queens  from  the  most  ap- 
proved sources,  although  it  is  seldom  I  find 
one  I  care  to  use  in  connection  with  my  own 
for  breeding  purposes;  but  as  this  'seldom 
one'  is  of  great  value,  I  consider  myself 
well  paid  for  all  trouble." 

"But  have  you  not  got  tired  of  sticking  to 
this  one  thing  for  so  long  a  time?" 

"No,  not  by  any  means.  There  is  no- 
thing in  all  the  realm  of  bee-keeping  that 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  does  this  im- 
provement of  stock  for  its  honey-gathering 
qualities;  and  as  we  have  several  of  our 
most  prominent  apiarists  at  work  along  this 
same  line,  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  the 
bees  of  America  will  be  considered  and  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  in  the  world." 

"This,  probably,  is  only  your  own 
thought.  I  suppose  each  nation  might 
think  the  same  of  its  bees." 

"I  may  have  been  a  little  egotistical  re- 
garding our  American  bees;  but  the  send- 
ing here  for  queens  from  nearly  every  bee- 
keeping nation  in  the  world  would  show 
that  I  could  not  be  far  wrong  in  my  con- 
clusions. If  I  am  correct.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  has  had  orders  for  queens  from  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  I  have  sent 
queens  to  fully  fourteen  different  countries 
besides  our  own.  It  may  not  seem  so  tO' 
you,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  an  unpardon- 
able sin  to  have  a  feeling  of  pride  over  the 
achievements  brought  about  in  our  Ameri- 
can bees  through  the  untiring  energy  and 
well-directe"d  efforts  of  our  apiarists  to- 
bring  about  the  results  in  the  honey-gath- 
ering qualities  of  our  bees  which  we  now 
enjoy. ' ' 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Another  Bee=keepers'  Paradise,  in  Arizona ;  some 
Peculiar  Conditions  as  we  Find  them  in  the 
Tropical  West. 


BY  E.   R.  ROOT. 

In  my  remarks  concerning-  the  bee-keep- 
ers' paradise  of  Central  Texas  I  spoke  of 
the  desert-like  appearance  of  the  country 
-for  miles  and  miles;  of  the  vast  tracts  of 
■sand;  low  shrubberv%  and  how  utterly'  im- 
Tpossible  it  seemed  that  such  a  country  could 
produce  so  many  carloads  of  mellifluous 
■sweetness  from  such  land  and  such  plant- 
life.  On  leaving-  Uvalde  Co.,  Texas,  and 
Tiding  all  one  day  and  one  night  and  the 
next  day,  I  saw  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  just  such  land  as  I  had  seen  in 
that  paradise  —  land  totalh"  undeveloped, 
-without  animal  life,  except,  perhaps,  the 
jack-rabbit  and  the  cayote,  and  without  in- 
"habitants  except  here  and  there  small  set- 
tlements along-  the  railroad.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  all  of  this  country",  or  at  least  a 
g-reat  portion  of  it,  would  support  bee-life, 
for  there  were  mesquite  and  catclaw  by  the 
square  mile.  As  civilization  pushes  on,  we 
shall  find  bee-keeping,  probabh',  foUowing- 
in  its  wake. 

On  and  on  I  rode  into  Arizona,  and  still 
fihere  was  a  desert-like  countr3%  until  I 
came  to  Maricopa  Count}^  and  then  I  began 
to  see  irrig-ation  and  the  evidences  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation.  On  the  one  side  of  the  rail- 
road, I  might  see  ranch  after  ranch  of  al- 
falfa, and  on  the  other  a  perfect  desert  of 
thorns,  sage  brush,  and  mesquite.  On  ar- 
riving at  Tempe,  where  there  was  an  uncle 
■of  mine  living-,  the  delightful  aroma  of  new- 
mown  hay,  of  the  well-known  alfalfa,  g-reet- 
•ed  me  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  perfec- 
tion. Along  the  irrigating- -  ditches,  and 
wherever  irrig-ation  went,  in  fact,  there  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
.all  kinds  of  vegetation. 

At  the  train  I  was  met  by  my  uncle,  Mr. 
.J.  H.  Root,  my  father's  youngest  brother, 
and  a  typical  Root  -  he  is.  Indeed,  it  seem- 
•ed  as  if  I  were  shaking  hands  and  looking 
into  the  face  of  my  father  as  he  looked  ten 
years  ago,  for  Uncle  Jess  is  a  younger  man. 
It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  principal 
"bee-keepers  of  the  place,  Mr.  Wm.  Rohrig, 
■  drove  up  to  the  residence  of  my  uncle.  I 
explained  that  m}^  time  was  limited,  and 
that  I  desired  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
both  of  the  gentlemen  kindly  offered  to  help 
:ine  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible.  We  got 
into  Mr.  Rohrig's  carriage  with  scarcely  a 
•moment's  delaj^  and  drove  out  to  the  first 
apiary — that  of  Mr.  J.  Webster  Johnson,  a 
•short  distance  from  Tempe.  All  the  way 
along-  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  trop- 
ical vegetation.  All  was  new  and  interest- 
ing-, and  I  kept  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Rohrig- 
T5usy  answering  questions  about  as  fast  as 
I  could  ply  them.  Arriving  at  the  Johnson 
■residence  we  found  our  friend  away; 
but  he  soon  returned.  He  is  now  Secretary 
.and   Manager  of  the  Arizona  Honey  Ex- 


change, a  flourishing  org-anization  that  han- 
dles a  large  part  of  the  honey  of  this  Ar- 
izona paradise.  Of  this  org-anization  I 
will  have  more  to  say  later  on.  I  requested 
him  to  sit  out  in  his  front  yard  close  to  one 
of  the  century-plants  that  g-row  so  luxuri- 
antly (a  very  common  "weed"  for  that 
country),  where  I  might  take  his  picture, 
and  thus  g-ive  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
something  of  an  idea  of  w^hat  I  saw.  Here 
is  the  result. 

Mr.  Johnson  sits  in  a  chair,  painfully 
close  to  that  species  of  cactus  w*ith  its  sharp 
spines  sticking  out  in  ever}^  direction.  I 
have  not  forg-otten  the  exquisite  pain  I  felt 
when  I  stepped  back  of  him  in  order  to  size 
up  the  position  of  the  camera,  for  just  then 
I  backed  up  against  three  or  four  of  those 
needle-like  spines  which  you  can  see  in  the 
picture.  Posing  Mr.  Johnson,  I  went  back, 
touched  the  shutter,  and  the  effect  is  here 
reproduced. 

But  one  picture  was  not  enough,  so  I  re- 
quested our  friend  to  step  in  front  of  anoth- 
er big  plant — one  of  those  magnificent  over- 
spreading- palms.  This  he  did,  in  the  full 
glory  of  the  sunshine;  and  while  he  stood 
there,  ag-ain  the  shutter  clicked — there,  v^ou 
can  just  see  him  fairly  wreathed  in  the 
splendor  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful thing. 

I  have  seen  these  palms  50  or  60  feet  high; 
but  when  so  tall  they  lose  much  of  their  en- 
chanting- beaut3^  The  older  the  tree,  the 
higher  the  branches.  The  palm  before  us 
is  not  so  \&ry  old — just  how  old,  I  will  not 
venture  to  saj%  as  my  guess  would  be  wide 
of  the  mark. 

I  produce  both  of  these  pictures,  not  be- 
cause they  are  directly  related  to  bee-keep- 
ing, for  the\'  are  not,  but  because  thej"  il- 
lustrate better  than  any  thing-  else  that  I 
can  show  the  wonderful  fertility  of  some  of 
the  lands  in  Arizona,  which  can  be  and 
are  being  reclaimed  by  irrigation  —  lands 
which  are  destined  to  be  the  garden  spots 
of  the  United  States,  equaled  only  by 
some  portions  of  California.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  in  this  portion  of  Arizona  alfalfa 
grows  the  most  luxuriantly  of  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  seen  this  cele- 
brated honey-plant  in  California,  in  Utah, 
and  in  Colorado — States  where  it  is  grown 
so  extensivel}',  and  where  it  is  such  a  valu- 
able haj"  crop:  but  in  none  of  the  States 
does  it  grow  as  rank  as  it  does  in  Arizona. 
But  the  trouble  now  is  the  want  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes.  There  is  no  lack 
of  water,  if  I  understand  aright,  because 
there  are  millions  of  barrels  of  it  going  to 
waste  from  the  melting  snows  down  the 
mountain-sides;  but  at  present  there  are  no 
appropriations  from  State  or  nation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  great  ditches  where- 
bj^  this  water  can  be  carried  into  lands  that 
will  yield  as  abundantly  as  do  those  now 
under  irrig-ation. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  flocking- 
to  Phoenix  and  Tempe  from  the  East  and 
North,  away  from  the  long-  bleak  cold  win- 
ters— awaj^  from  the  damp  bone-chilling-  at- 
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mospheres  to  the  warm  balmy  air  of  Arizo- 
na— "God's  country,"  as  people  call  it  who 
have  moved  there.  Indeed,  they  say  there 
is  "no  other  place  in  all  the  earth"  that  is 
quite  as  delig-htful,  luxuriant,  so  beautiful, 
and  so  perfect  in  every  respect,  as  these  re- 
claimed desert  lands,  and,  if  we  except  por- 
tions of  California,  I  don't  know  but  that  I 
agree  with  them. 

It  was  quite  warm  the  day  I  arrived,  and 
during-  some  of  the  subsequent  days  the 
mercury  ran  up  to  110,  I  think,  and  I  had 
heard  of  its  g"oing-  up  to  120;  but  the  people 
who  told  me  that  that  was  "God's  coun- 
try" denied  that  it  ever  went  up  as  hig-h  as 
that;  indeed,  they  doubted  if  I  ever  saw 
the  mercury  up  to  110;  but  I  insisted  that  I 
did  see  it,  for  I  remembered  distinctly  how 


the  hot  sun  poured  down  on  my  back,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  g-et  out  of  "God"s  coun- 
try," and  g-o  where  he  had  made  it  cooler. 
Why,  I  became  so  tanned  that  I  looked 
every  whit  as  black  as — as — a  typical  Mex- 
ican g-reaser.  But  however  warm  it  may 
be  in  summer  for  a  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  heat;  notwithstanding-,  it  was  com- 
fortable for  the  old  residents  to  g-o  around 
in  shirtsleeves.  And,  by  the  by,  I  must  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Wm.  Rohrig-,  of  Tempe, 
who  sits  on  a  hive  with  his  coat  off,  roug-h 
and  ready.  He  objected  to  being  shown  up 
in  Gleanings  in  that  style,  but  I  told  him 
not  to  mind,  as  I  would  apolog-ize  for  nim. 

In  our  next  issue  I  shall,  perhaps,  g"ive 
you  some  views  of  typical  Arizona  apiaries, 
how  they  are  placed  under  sheds  or  trellis- 
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es.  something  as  shown  in  the  picture  here- 
with. In  the  mean  time,  if  there  are  ques- 
tions that  our  subscribers  desire  to  ask  re- 
g-arding-  these  bee  paradises,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  answer  them  as  I  goon.  Let  me 
tell  3^ou  right  now  that  the  bee  paradises 
about  Tempe  and  Phoenix  are  already  over- 
stocked with  bees.  The  only  way  a  bee- 
keeper can  get  into  them  at  all  honorablj' 
is  to  bu}'  of  some  one  else  who  is  already 
located — or — or  go  out  on  the  desert,  bu\'  a 
water  privilege,  and  go  at  it  in  true  Arizona 
stvle.    But,  more  anon. 


A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  A  TOP-BAR. 

I  send  by  this  mail  a  sample  of  top-bar. 
Draw  the  four  small  brads,  and  3'ou  will 
then  have  it.  These  pieces  can  be  used  for 
bottom-bars — a  ver}'  economical  top-bar. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  the  thick  top-bar 
for  strength,  with  none  of  the  sawlog  dis- 
advantages. 


FISHER  S  PLAN  FOR  A  TOP-BAR. 

The  last  four  years  have  been  failures 
with  me  with  the  bees.  I  have  had  no 
chance  3'et  to  test  this  top-bar.  This  is 
why  I  should  like  to  have  3'ou  bring  it  be- 
fore the  public  so  the^^  can  have  a  chance 
to  test  it  as  to  its  merits;  then  should  the 
bee-keepers  in  general  pronounce  it  a  mer- 
itorious invention,  all  I  shall  ask  is  justice. 

A.  J.  FiSHEW. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  Oct.  8. 

[I  do  not  think  that  \'ou  would  find  this 
kind  of  top-bar  would  prevent  burr  and 
brace  combs.  While  it  might  not  sag,  3^et 
so  far  as  those  nuisances  are  concerned  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  will  find  man^' 
more  of  them  on  it  than  ^^ou  would  of  the 
old-fashioned  f  5  bar.  The  two  pieces  taken 
out  of  the  side  would  be  no  direct  saving  in 
expense,  for  ever\^  svipply-manufacturer  has 
usuallv"  enough  refuse  to  make  all  the  bot- 
tom-bars he  can  possibly  use;  so  that  what 
would  be  saved  out  of  the  top-bar  would  be 
of  no  particular  value.  After  an  experience 
of  one  or  two  years  ycu  will  probably  find 
that  vour  bar  will  be  much  better  with  the 
wood 'all  left  in.— Ed.] 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  LOW  PRICES  ;  PUTTING 
THE  SHOE  ON  THE  OTHER  FOOT. 

Your  article  in  the  Oct.  1st  issue,  page 
792,  has  the  right  ring  to  it;  but  let  us  see 
if  it  is  all  the  "animus"  of  the  "bears," 
or  if  some  of  it  is  not  the  stupidity-  of  the 
bee-men  themselves.  There  is  a  small  town 
in  this  count5%  Escondido  by  name,  which 
boasts  of  a  bee-association.  Just  on  the  eve 
of  extracting-time,  this  association  called  a 
meeting  to  ascertain  ■  so  I  am  told )  how 
many  honey-cases  would  be  needed  among 
the  members,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  I 
heard  thev  had  decided  that  there  would  be 
10,000.  Think  of  it  — 1,200,000  pounds  of 
honey,  40  carloads  of  30,000  pounds  each, 
and  the  area  covered  b3'  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  association  is  a  mere  speck  compared 
with  the  rest  of  San  Diego  Co. ;  and  there 
are  other  locations  in  the  county  that  are 
much  better.  With  such  a  j^ield  through 
the  entire  State  of  California,  I  am  think- 
ing you  folks  in  the  East,  who  are  in  the 
bee  and  honey  business,  would  have  to  hunt 
another  job  or  "go  west." 

Now.  the  next  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  after  the  meeting  referred  to, 
had  a  clipping  from  a  paper  printed  at  Es- 
condido, stating  that  there  would  be  10,000 
hone3'-cases  needed  in  that  vicinitv'.  I  think 
it  was  the  next  issue  after  the  one  referred 
to  above,  or  the  next  but  one  at  furthest, 
that  quoted  hone^'  half  a  cent  lower,  and 
it's  been  going  lower  ever  since,  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  now  buv'- 
ers  who  would  hardly  answer  a  letter  from 
a  producer  are  writing,  asking  the  produc- 
er his  price.  I  think  we  should  not  blame 
the  "bears"  too  much  when  such  state- 
ments come  from  bee-keepers  and  bee-asso- 
ciations themselves.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  statements  being  printed  and  sent 
abroad  to  be  reprinted.  Wh^-  do  not  the 
members  of  the  association  see  to  it  that 
such  reports  are  given  the  lie  ?  If  they  are 
to  benefit  the  bee-keepers,  that  is  one  way, 
and  one  of  the  ver\'  best  waj^s,  they  could 
do  it.  This  is  only  one  of  manj^  instances 
I  could  cite;  but  this  one  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  honey-buj-ers  have  something 
to  base  their  reports  on. 

I  was  in  San  Diego  a  short  time  ago,  and 
met  a  bee-keeper  from  Escondido,  and  he 
told  me  there  was  not  nearly-  so  good  a  crop 
in  that  section  as  there  was  last  j-ear,  and 
the  average  would  not  be  more  than  half  a 
crop.  E.  M.  G. 

Jamul,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. 


[What  you  sav'  is  very  true;  and  while  it 
may  and  probabU^  does  apply  to  seme  sub- 
scribers of  bee-papers,  yet  the  very  persons 
who  ought  to  see  it  are  the  ones  who  do  not 
take  an3^  bee-paper,  but  the}-  think  they 
know  it  all.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  me 
that  so  man}'  large  bee-keepers  in  the  West 
do  not  take  any  journal  at  all.  If  they  but 
knew  it  they  could  save  the  price  of  a  pa- 
per a  thousand  times  over,  even  by  the  mar- 
ket reports  alone,  to  saj*  nothing  of  keeping 
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in  touch  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in 
the  craft. 

The  reference  to  those  10,000  cans  is  one 
of  many  to  show  that  Mr.  Cla3^ton's  esti- 
mate of  the  California  honey  crop,  based  as 
it  was  on  the  number  of  cans  sold,  was  far 
too  larg-e. — Ed.] 


THE  EUROPEAN  LINDEN. 

In  reg-ard  to  the  article  about  European 
linden,  in  Gleanings  for  Sept.  15,  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  careful  to  find  out  if  all 
European  lindens  bloom  later  than  the 
American  kind.  In  Germany  they  have 
two  kinds  —  one  with  small  leaves,  Tilia 
parvifolia,  and  a  larg-e-leaved  kind,  Tilia 
grandifolia.  I  think  this  is  the  botanical 
name.  The  first  has  leaves  that  measure 
about  3^4  inches  across,  and  the  other  leaf 
measures  about  5  inches.  Some  that  I  have 
seen  were  almost  7  inches.  The  trees  don't 
differ  in  any  other  way.  I  don't  know 
whether  both  kinds  blossom  at  the  same 
time.  The  small-leaved  kinds  seem  to  be 
more  common. 

In  front  of  our  house  in  Germany  were 
two  lindens  of  the  larofe-leaved  kind,  and  I 
never  saw  blossoms  on  them.  They  were 
planted  in  1872,  came  from  a  nursery,  and 
were  about  12  feet  high.  In  1889,  when  I 
left  home,  they  were  almost  as  hig-h  as  the 
house,  but  had  never  bloomed. 

Carl  Vollmer. 

Columbus,  Montana. 

[The  size  of  basswood  leaves  depends 
largely  on  the  season  and  locality,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  size  of  the  tree.  A 
sapling-  will  have  much  larg-er  leaves  than 
a  tree  ten  inches  throug-h  at  the  base,  and 
yet  both  may  be  of  the  same  variety. 
\Vhether  the  filia  o^randifolia  is  the  same 
as  our  Tilia  Americana,  I  am  not  botanist 
enough  to  say;  but  I  am  of  the  impression 
they  are  one  and  the  same. — Ed.] 


BEE    and    honey    BUSINES.S    AT  SPOKANE, 
WASHINGTON. 

Will  the  editor,  or  some  one  else,  please 
tell  me  throug-h  Gleanings  what  the  possi- 
bilities are  for  the  bee  and  hone}'  business 
at  Spokane,  Washington  ?  I  would  write 
to  some  real-estate  man  there,  but  think  I 
am  more  sure  of  getting-  the  facts  through 
Gleanings. 

I  have  spent  the  summer  here  in  Colorado, 
and,  being  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  I  have 
found  that,  between  the  very  hot  sunshine 
and  alkali  water,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
"move  on."  I  don't  suppose  Washing-ton 
is  perfect;  but  I  am  told  they  have  an 
abundance  of  soft  water,  the  best  of  fruit, 
and  more  moderate  weather.  I  must  say 
this  is  a  fine  country  for  those  who  have 
good  health;  but  you  can't  build  up  a  good 
digestion  on  alkali  water. 

Sterling-,  Col.  J.  O.  Haynes. 

[Will  some  correspondent  please  answer? 
—Ed.] 


A.  I.  R.  is  once  more  at  home,  and  at  his 
desk;  and  although  he  has  not  as  yet  look- 
ed over  the  g-reat  heap  of  letters  awaiting- 
him  he  will  do  so  at  once. 


On  a  second  reading-  of  my  footnote  in  this 
issue  to  A.  C.  Miller,  where  I  refer  to  some 
of  Mr.  Alley's  queens  as  g-oing-  ' '  very  bad, ' ' 
I  see  the  impression  might  be  gathered 
that  his  queens  were  worse  than  others'. 
This  I  did  not  mean.  I  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  simple  fact  of  his  using  small  nu- 
clei does  not  prevent  good  queens  from  going 
to  the  bad  after  their  journey.  I  believe 
his  queens  average  well  with  others'. 


NOT  A  honp:y  trust  but  a  new  honey 

exchange  in  CALIFORNIA. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
g-reat  exaggerations  as  to  the  California 
honey  crop,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
prices  have  been  slashed  and  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  coast,  simpl}^  from  a  Uick  of  co-oper- 
ation, a  movement  was  started  by  B.  S.  K. 
Bennett,  of  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal,  to  or- 
ganize a  honey  trust,  to  take  in.  all  the 
large  honey-producers  as  well  as  the  small 
ones.  The  object  was  to  control  prices  by 
taking  the  entire  output  of  honey;  but  the 
effort,  I  understand,  fell  fljit,  as  bee-keep- 
ers do  not  take  kindly  to  trusts,  although 
they  do  believe  in  co-operation.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  instead  of 
a  trust  being  formed,  a  sort  of  exchange 
was. organized  that  will  be  known  as  the 
Southern  California  Honey  Association.  To 
this  all  bee-keepershaving50ormore  colonies 
will  be  eligible  to  membership.  The  Board, 
as  announced  in  the  newspapers,  takes  in 
some  of  the  most  influential  bee-keepers  of 
California.  This  Board  consists  of  W.  T. 
Richardson,  of  Ventura;  Frank  McNay,  of 
Los  Angeles;  W.  W.  Bliss,  of  Grange;  M. 
H.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura;  G.  W.  Brodbeck, 
of  Santa  Ana;  D.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Riverside;  } 
G.  S.  Stubblefield,  of  Los  Angeles;  H.  C.  j 
Williamson,  of  Redlands.  Full  particulars 
will  probably  be  furnished  our  readers. 
For  the  present  we  are  able  to  give  them 
only  the  reports  as  we  gather  them  frorn 
newspaper  accounts. 


the  death  of  MRS.   MOSES  OUINBY. 

We  have  just  received  notice  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Martha  Quinby,  wife  of  the  lament- 
ed Moses  Quinby,  which  took  place  Oct.  31, 
at  th^fe  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  L. 
C.  Root,  Stamford,  Ct.,  in  the  88th  year  of 
her  age.  Her  husband  died  in  1875,  so  that 
she  survived  her  husband  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

In  the  rapid  advancement  and  many 
changes  in  bee  culture  that  have  taken 
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place  during-  late  years,  and  the  advent  on 
the  stage  of  manj^  new  leaders,  we  of  the 
young-er  g-eneralibn  are  liable  to  forget  the 
names  of  two  of  the  great  bee-lights,  fathers 
Ouinby  and  Langstroth.  who.  more  than 
'duy  one  else  during  the  infancy  of  bee- 
keeping in  the  United  States,  first  placed 
the  industry  on  a  pa3'ing  and  substantial 
basis.  Ouinby  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful bee-keepers  who  ever  lived;  indeed,  if  I 
am  right,  Mr.  Quinbj^  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce and  ship  a  whole  boatload  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York  citj-.  Such  an  amount 
of  honey  at  that  time  (the  earl}"  EO's)  liter- 
ally broke  "the  market,"  for  no  one  knew 
what  to  do  with  so  much  hone3\  This  re- 
markable feat  was  performed  with  do.x' 
hives.  Yes,  father  Ouinby  made  his  bees 
pa3^;  and,  as  I  understand  from  Capt. 
Hetherington  and  others  who  knew  him,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  unselfish 
persons  the  world  has  known.  Never  a  be- 
ginner went  to  him  for  instructions  without 
receiving  generous  advice,  even  though  that 
advice  might  bring  into  his  territorj"  new 
and  disagreeable  competitors. 

As  is  often  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  man, 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  wives  who 
shared  their  toils  equallv"  in  their  successes 
and  failures.  This  is  true  of  Mrs.  Ouinb^^; 
but  I  think  we  mcLj  safelj^  say  that  some 
degree  of  her  husband  s  success  was  due  to 
his  kind  and  loving  helpmeet  who  has  for 
so  many  j-ears  survived  him. 


HONEY-PRODUCERS     THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE 
SCORED. 

We  are  just  getting  in  considerable  quan- 
tities of  comb  honey.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  it,  having  been  held  back,  is  now 
being  unloaded  on  the  market.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, but  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
helped. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  feel  like  scolding 
about,  if  I  maj"  use  this  disagreeable  word, 
and  that  is  the  carelessness  of  some  comb- 
honej"  producers.  Much  of  otherwise  good 
comb  honej^  that  we  have  received  is  not 
properl}"  graded,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  compelled  to  go  over  it  section  by  sec- 
tion. We  now  have  on  hand  about  a  car- 
load that  will  all  have  to  be  re-sorted  before 
we  could  offer  an}' of  it  as  fancj'  and  No.  1. 
This  we  must  charge  up  to  the  producers, 
for  we  can  not  afford  to  do  this  grading  for 
nothing,  nor  risk  our  reputation  in  putting 
out  such  a  mixed  lot.  Much  of  it  was  grad- 
ed, or  an  attempt  made  at  it;  but,  such 
grading!  And,  to  make  matters  still  worse, 
some  lots  were  uuseparatored,  and  a  little 
was  either  broken  or  leaking. 

I  do  not  blame  the  commission  men  for 
being  disgusted  occasionally^  and  for  charg- 
ing good  round  commissions,  if  this  is  the 
way  honey  sometimes  goes  to  market.  The 
use  of  separators  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  will,  in  the  grea.t  majority  of  in- 
stances, earn  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound; 
and  wh}"  will  bee-keepers  be  so  foolish  as 
not  to  separator  (or,  better,  fence)  their  su- 
pers? 


vStill  again,  we  are  continualU^  getting 
lots  not  scraped.  One  little  lot  was  worm}'; 
and — would  you  believe  it? — the  producer 
even  went  so  far  as  to  dust  fiour  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sections  to  cover  up  the  tracks 
of  the  nasty  things. 

It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  produce  first- 
class  honey,  or  but  very  little  more,  than  it 
does  second-rate  goods;  and  after  having 
produced  some  good  honey,  to  mix  that  with 
No.  2  puts  it  all  down  to  No.  2  grade. 

For  the  sake  of  good  prices  and  fair  deal- 
ing, brother  bee-keepers,  do  be  careful. 
When  I  say  this  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  reach- 
ing the  very  people  who  ought  to  read  it; 
but  if  a  man  will  not  take  a  bee-journal, 
or,  still  worse,  will  not  read  it  when  he 
does  take  one,  he  surely  ought  to  take  the 
consequences,  and  will. 


marketing  comb  honey;  why  good  hon- 
ey sometimes  brings  low  prices; 
inexcusable  ignorance. 

The  honey-man.  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden,  of 
our  firm,  has  been  having  some  "experi- 
ence"' of  late;  and  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest he  has  prepared  a  statement  which 
producers  of  comb  honey  should  read  care- 
fully.—E.  R.  R. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  we  handle 
large  quantities  of  comb  and  extracted  hon- 
ey each  season.  Without  thought  of  going 
into  this  as  a  source  of  profit,  we  have  for 
years  taken  honey,  sometimes  as  a  conven- 
ience to  bee-keepers  who  had  more  than  they 
could  use  in  their  home  markets,  and  want- 
ed us  to  handle  it  for  them.  Other  times 
we  have  taken  it  in  exchange  for  supplies; 
and  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  large  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  our  established  trade. 
Many  times  we  have  received  complaints 
from  bee-keepers  that  they  have  been  un- 
fairly dealt  with  by  commission  merchants 
and  others  to  whom  they  had  sent  their 
honey,  and  we  are  aware  that  these  com- 
plaints are  often  justly  made.  It  has  been 
our  experience,  however,  that  many  bee- 
keepers do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
using  every  means  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
their  honey  to  the  merchants  in  a  condition 
that  will  be  creditable  to  them,  and  bring 
for  them  the  best  price.  For  years  we  have 
recommended  that  the  cases  be  packed  in 
crates  like  those  shown  below.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  information  we  publish  here  the 
directions  we  send  out  to  our  shippers. 

TO  SHIPPERS  OF  HOXEV. 

L  Put  vour  name  on  the  crate.    J\'o  tiame  on  rases. 
2.  Put  a  caution  card  on  each  crate, 
o.  Put  the  gross  weight,  tare,  and  net  weight  on 
each  case  before  packing  honej". 

4.  Put  the  total  weight  of  all  cases  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  crate,  so  this  can  be  found  without  opening  the 
crate. 

5.  :Mark  each  case  with  the  grade, 
ti.  ]Mark  each  crate  with  the  grade. 
7   Put  only  one  grade  in  a  case 

S.  Pat  only  one  grade  in  a  crate  if  pos.sible. 

Never  think  of  "shipping  your  cases  of  nice  comb 
honev  unprotected,  for  thev  are  almost  sure  to  go 
through  in  a  broken  or  damaged  condition.  The 
cases  "of  comb  honey  should  always  be  crated  some- 
thing as  shown  below;  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  crate. 
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under  the  honey,  should  be  a  quantity  of  loose  straw, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  act  as  a  cushion.  Honey 
put  xip  in  this  way  can  go  by  freight,  and  is  rarely  if 
ever  broken  in  transit. 


Our  .shipping-cases  when  sold  are  put  up  in  the  fl:it 
in  a  crate  of  this  description.  This  crate  will  hold 
fifty  24-lb.  shippin£-;-cascs  in  the  flat,  or  eight  of  the 
same  filled  with  comb  honey;  or  it  will  hold  1(X)  2-row 
12-lb.  cases,  or  10  of  the  same  when  filled  with  comb 
honey.  In  the  latter  ca.ses.  handles  are  nailed  on  the 
sides  to  insure  careful  handling.  Additional  comb- 
hone}-  crates  in  the  flat,  r,0  cts.  each,  or  j,4.00  for  10. 


This  crate  holds  twelve  8-row  iL'-lb.  cases,  and  has 
been  used  successfully  by  Geo.  E.  Hn.un  uud  omeis, 
without  any  straw,  and,  so  iar  as  our  expeiience  goe.s, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  snip  in  this  crate  without 
straw.  If  ^o•a  use  a  larger  case,  however,  making  a 
different-sized  crate,  then  we  would  recommend  the 
straw.  Tlie  .success  of  tliis  crate  we  think  lies  in  its 
shape,  and  unless  >ou  conform  to  this  shape  closely 
we  would  fear  the"  results  would  be  a  lot  of  l:roken 
honey. 


Gross  Weight   Lbs  Oz.  ^ 

13  Case  Weighs   Lbs.  Oz. 

Honey  Weighs  Lbs  Oz.  S 


CAUTION  CARDS. 

These  cards  are  5x7  inches,  to  tack  on  crates  of 
comb  honey,  cautioning  against  rough  handling. 
Printed  in  red  ink. 

When  these  rules  are  followed  we  seldom 
have  a  shipment  reach  us  in  bad  order, 
and  we  think  it  will  pay  bee-keepers  every- 
where, when  shipping  their  honey  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  to  put  it  up  as  described 
above.  We  have  just  received  two  large 
lots  which  have  been  sent  us  without  crates. 


There  is  something  like  3000  lbs.  in  each 
lot,  and  there  is  not  a  case  in  either  lot 
that  is  not  badly  soiled  by  dripping  honey. 
The  honey  is  well  filled  out  in  sections, 
and  a  caution  card  is  on  each  case  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  enough  honey  has  been  broken 
to  make  a  very  stick}^  mess  of  it.  Another 
party  sent  us  some  put  up  in  crates  as  we 
requested,  and  has  used  covers  on  his  cases 
made  of  two  pieces  not  tongued  and  grooved 
or  shiplapped,  consequently  there  is  a  little 
crack  in  the  cover  where  the  two  boards 
meet,  and  the  honey  is  badly  soiled  by  dirt 
sifting  in  through  these  cracks.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  using  paper, 
which  we  recommend,  even  though  his  cov- 
ers were  not  exactly  suitable. 

In  another  respect  bee-keepers  fail  be- 
cause they  omit  the  marking  of  the  cases 
with  the  gross  weight,  weight  of  the  cases, 
and  net  weight.  If  the  little  labels  which 
are  had  for  this  purpose  are  not  convenient 
it  is  much  better  to  mark  the  cases  with 
pencil  than  to  omit  it.  Otherwise  the  deal- 
er must  weigh  up  every  case  separately, 
entailing  a  vast  amount  of  work.  In  an- 
other lot  we  have  just  received,  billed  to  us 
as  "fancy  honey,"  we  find  unmistakable 
sig-ns  of  the  bee-moth  ;  and  on  examination 
we  find  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  bad 
order  from  the  work  of  these  pests. 

It  seems  to  us  if  bee-keepers  would  use 
more  care  in  putting  up  their  honey  they 
would  earn  just  the  difference  between  a 
high  and  a  low  price  on  their  honey.  We 
can  not  see  why  they  will  allow  it  to  be 
sold  for  less  than  it  is  worth,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  neglected  two  of  the  most 
important  points — grading  and  shipping. 

We  have  also  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  great  difi'erence  in  price  re- 
ceived by  bee-keepers  for  the  honey  pro- 
duced in  the  same  locality.  During  the 
past  month  we  have  paid  from  13}4  to  15% 
cents  for  No.  1  and  fancy  white  honey.  At 
one  time  we  were  entirely  out,  and  could 
have  used  several  tons  at  the  latter  figure 
had  we  known  exactly  where  to  get  it  with- 
out delay.  Since  then  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  bee-keepers  in  Western  New 
York  have  in  a  number  of  instances  sold 
the  same  gr^ides,  and  equally  good  honey, 
at  11  cts.  per  pound,  or  at  least  25  per  cent 
less  than  its  real  value  at  the  time  they 
made  their  sale.  Bee-keepers  who  take  a 
bee-journal,  and  know  the  value  of  their 
crop,  do  not  lose  in  this  way,  and  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  induce  their  neigh- 
bors to  take  such  a  journal,  so  that  their 
market  may  not  be  demoralized  by  sales 
being  made  at  such  figures.  Not  many 
years  ago,  good  honey  was  selling  at  10  to 
11  cts.  per  pound,  and  very  likely  bee-keep- 
ers who  sell  at  11  cts.  now  think  that  they 
are  getting  a  good  price  simply  because  it  is 
as  much  as  was  received  in  previous  years. 

We  heartily  wish  all  of  our  readers  would 
give  their  best  attention  to  the  grading  and 
shipping  of  their  honey,  and  help  the  in- 
dustry by  getting  other  bee-keepers  to  post 
themselves  on  the  market  price  of  hone3^ 
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In  all  th3- way-  ackiiov.\  ledge  him,  and  he  shall  di- 
rect thy  paths.  — Prov.  3:6 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  g-ave  the  children 
at  a  Sunda3-school  convention  a  talk  on 
"paths  and  path-making". "  using- the  above 
for  m_v  text.  P"or  a  week  or  more  I  have 
been  getting  much  happiness  in  repeating 
the  text  over.  No  matter  how  many  times  I 
repeat  it.  each  time  it  comes  over  me  like  a 
strain  of  sweet  music.  I  have  in  times  past 
told  \-ou  of  how  mv'  life  is  made  jov^ous  b}" 
texts  of  Scripture  that  come  to  me  suddenl}- 
with  a  new  light  and  a  new  meaning-.  It 
was  so  with  this  one.  While  thinking  about 
my  subject  of  path-making,  and  the  number 
of  beautiful  texts  containing  the  word  path, 
this  one  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  I  be- 
g-an  wondering  if  it  was  not  one  I  had  al- 
ready used.  We  have  no  concordance  of 
any  kind  in  our  humble  home  out  here  in 
the  woods,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  we 
could  find  where  it  was  in  our  little  Bible. 
Mrs.  Root  said  she  thought  it  was  in  Prov- 
erbs, and  in  less  than  a  minute  I  had  it. 
It  seemed  to  burst  on  me  like  a  volume  of 
sunshine,  all  at  once.  What  a  glorious 
promise  it  contains  for  all  who  are,  daj^  b}' 
daj^  all  through  their  lives,  striving-  to 
"  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  dailv"  acts 
and  waysl  How  often  do  we  sa3%  "  If  I 
onl}'  k)ieiv  what  to  do  "  I  or,  better  still.  "If 
I  onh"  knew  what  God  would  have  me  do  in 
the  matter  '"1  and  here  is  the  promise,  that, 
while  we  are  acknowledging  him,  he  will 
direct  our  paths  for  us. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  hard  to  stop  our 
busj'  work  long-  enoug-h,  or,  if  3'ou  choose, 
to  interrupt  our  bus}-  work,  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  man  was  plowing  for  me,  break- 
ing up  ground  in  the  woods.  It  was  trj'ing 
work  for  both  man  and  team,  and  he  com- 
menced to  swear.  I  hesitated  a  little  about 
hindering  him  long  enough  to  remonstrate; 
and,  in  fact,  I  feared,  tired  and  heated  up 
as  he  was  (for  it  was  near  dinner-time  he 
might  swear  worse.  Well,  the  result  was 
one  of  my  "  happy  surprises. He  stopped, 
looked  a  little  foolish,  and  then  began  to 
laugh.  He  said  his  wife  would  be  "  awful 
glad  if  I  could  cure  him  of  swearing,  and 
finally  admitted  he  would  be  glad  too.  He 
said  he  got  "into  it among  the  lumber- 
men, and  he  had  tried  hard  manj-  times  to 
break  off.  I  stopped  him  several  times 
when  he  forgot,  for  a  few  daj-s.  and  it  is 
now  months  since  I  have  heard  him  swear 
at  all.  Later  on  I  learned  he  told  some  of 
his  friends  how  I  had  helped  him  to  get 
over  and  away  from  his  bad  habit. 

Now.  friends,  this  kind  of  work  is  "  ac- 
knowledging him"  before  men.  It  is  let- 
ting everybody-  know,  especially  when  you 
are  among  strangers,  that  yo\x  belong-  to 
Christ  Jesus,  heart  and  soul.  Of  course 
j^ou  know  I  mean  a  reasonable  and  consis- 


tent ackuowledgino^.  If  a  man  engag-es  to 
work  for  you,  and  may  be  with  v'ou  for 
some  little  time,  it  is  j'our  duty — naj",  3*our 
privilege — to  try  to  do  him  g-ood. 

Well,  God  promises  to  "direct"'  the 
"  paths  "  of  all  who  are  in  this  wa}^  "show- 
ing- their  colors  "  for  him  and  his  work.  Is 
it  not  a  g-lorious  promise?  and  is  it  not  a 
.glorious  privilege  to  feel  that  the  great  Fa- 
ther above  is  directing  and  guiding  us? 

Now,  I  often  feel  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  liave  felt  called  to  come  away  off  here 
in  this  out-of-the-waj"  place  and  start  a  little 
humble  home.  I  have  wondered  at  it  my- 
self, and  I  have  often  prayed  over  it.  I 
have  asked  God  to  indicate  to  me  plainly  if 
it  was  his  will  and  his  call,  instead  of  only 
one  of  m}"  many  hobbies,  and  onU-  a  craze 
for  something  new  and  different.  When  I 
urged  Mrs.  Root  to  come  with  me  and  share 
this  "  cabin  in  the  woods  "  she  felt  sure  she 
would  be  homesick;  and  when  I  was  absent 
on  m}'  wheelrides,  etc.,  she  felt  sure  she 
"couldn't  stand  it."  This  seemed  reason- 
able, and  I  confess  I  feared  it  would  onl}" 
prove  a  blunder  and  a  loss  of  time  and 
money.    Now  for  the  result. 

We  came  here  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
but  she  enjoj-ed  this  new  life  in  the  woods 
so  much  she  proposed  extending  it  to  eight 
weeks  or  more.  When  I  was  awa}-  last 
evening  (at  the  convention)  she  was  alone, 
far  from  neighbors,  during  a  pretty  severe 
storm,  after  night,  but  she  wrote  "home  to 
the  children,  explaining  the  situation,  but 
added  she  was  well  and  happy,  and  not  the 
least  bit  homesick.  [/'  'hy  ( do  you  ask?  )  does 
God  want  us  off  here?  Well,  I  don't  know 
exactly  just  yet,  but  I  think  I  can  now  see 
prettv-  clearly^  one  reason.  By  this  experi- 
ence I  am  learning  more  about  the  homes  of 
the  average  coimtr^-  people  than  I  ever 
could  have  learned  otherwise.  Perhaps  I 
should  sa}"  of  the  humble  countr}'  homes 
rather  than  of  the  average.  Let  me  go  into 
detail  a  little. 

Our  home  in  Ohio  is  warmed  b}'  an  ap- 
paratus (hot  water  and  exhaust  steam  from 
the  factory),  so  automatic  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fuel.  Last  night  the 
rainstorm  turned  to  snow,  and  to-daj-  the 
ground  is  white:  but  we  have  a  new  wood- 
house  filled  with  blocks  of  dr}-  wood,  and 
we  can  get  to  it  all  throvigh  that  trapdoor 
near  the  stove,  which  I  have  told  3'ou  about. 
The  smallest  size  of  cooking-stove  was  our 
first  purchase:  but  we  found  that  expensive 
in  two  wa\-s — the  wood  must  be  cut  up  verv' 
fine  to  go  into  it  ;  and  to  keep  the  room 
warm  the  stove  needed  almost  constant  re- 
plenishing. The  wood  itself  costs  nothing-, 
and  during  the  winter  it  is  cut  into  18-inch 
blocks,  and  piled  up,  for  about  50  cents  a 
cord.  Well,  after  we  decided  to  stay  until 
after  November  we  buiit  an  annex  1  87^  XlO) 
for  the  cook- stove  and  utensils.  Then  we 
got  a  verv  prettv  drum  stove  (named  the 

Flirt  for  S4.50,  that  will  take  any  of 
the  blocks  of  wood  without  splitting;  in 
fact,  the  openings  in  the  top  for  fuel  is  a  cir- 
cle 11  inches  across.    This  stove  will  make 
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our  whole  room,  14X20,  nice  and  warm,  and 
it  can  be  closed  up  so  as  to  stop  instantl}', 
and  it  holds  fire  all  nig-ht  or  even  long-er. 

Our  first  stove  had  the  pipe  g-o  out  throug-h 
the  wall,  and  then  up  into  the  air;  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  houses  in  our  neig-hbor- 
hood  have  stovepipes  sticking-  out  through 
the  roof.  But  this  arrangement  was  al- 
waj^s  an  "  ej^esore  "  to  me.  I  asked  the 
carpenter  who  built  the  annex  if  he  could 
build  a  chimney.  When  he  admitted  that 
he  built  the  chimneys  to  his  own  house  I 
borrowed  his  team  and  hauled  the  brick, 
and  now  we  have  a  ver\'  pretty  chimney 
that  answers  for  both  our  stoves,  and  yet 
it  cost  less  than  $5.00;  the  brick  cost  only 
$1.50,  and  brick  is  very  expensive  here. 
Every  home,  no  matter  how  humble,  should 
have  one  of  these  fuel-saving-  air-tight 
stoves.  Get  one  to  take  big  knotty  blocks, 
so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  splitting.  Our 
stove  will  take  a  cut  from  a  log  10  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  long.  Such  a  block  of 
hard  wood  will  keep  fire  24  hours. 

We  soon  learned  that,  to  keep  the  house 
warm,  every  thing  must  be  tight  and  snug 
under  the  floor.  This  we  managed  with 
rough  boards  covered  with  shingles,  put- 
ting building-paper  between  the  boards  and 
shingles,  using  this  in  place  of  a  wall,  so 
no  wind  could  possibly  ever  get  under  the 
floor.  Our  little  "annex"  has  building-pa- 
per all  over  under  the  floor  and  under  the 
shingles  on  the  roof.  The  result  is,  we  can 
go  into  it  to  take  a  bath,  and  not  feel  the 
least  bit  of  a  draft  of  air  through  any  crev- 
ice or  crack.  For  a  bath-tub  we  use  one  of 
the  largest-sized  galvanized  tubs,  costing 
only  70  cents.  During  a  short  dry  spell  we 
ran  out  of  rain  water,  and  Mrs.  Root  then 
put  in  strong  for  a  cistern.  There  are  very 
few  cisterns  in  this  neighborhood.  They 
depend  on  tubs  and  barrels ;  and  when 
there  is  a  dry  spell  they  get  along  with 
hard  w^ater.  Very  few  of  the  springs  or 
wells  are  really  soft  water.  Every  home — 
yes,  every  individiial — should  have  plenty 
of  soft  water  the  year  round.  The  shower 
bath  with  cold  spring  water,  such  as  I  have 
described,  for  warm  weather,  may  be  taken 
with  hard  water. 

Before  I  forget  it  let  me  say,  use  building- 
paper  for  every  thing  you  build  (unless  it  be 
"  the  corn-crib"  i,  for  it  costs  less  a  cent  a 
square  yard,  and  it  keeps  off  drafts  of  air 
that  might  cause  much  sickness  ( if  not  death ) 
to  some  loved  one. 

TWO  AND  A  HALF    MILKS  FROM  THE  POST- 
OFFICE. 

We  have  had  another  experience  out  here 
in  the  woods.  People  who  have  all  their 
lives  been  in  the  habit  of  having  mail 
brought  to  their  places  of  business  three  or 
four  times  a  day  can  hardly  imagine  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  go  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  postoffice.  We  have  got  along 
very  well  by  getting  the  schoolmaster  to 
give  our  mail  to  the  children  coming  our 
way  through  the  w^oods  (we  give  them  a 
nickel  each  trip);  but  when  it  is  very  bad 


weather,  and  on  Saturdays,  the  children  do 
not  go  to  school.  I  have  also  had  glimpses 
of  the  way  our  neighbors  manage.  During 
busy  seasons  the  mail  is  often  left  almost  a 
week.  At  other  times  journey  after  jour- 
ney of  several  miles  is  made  for  an  impor- 
tant letter  that  doesn't  come.  You  see  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  are  now  ready  to  discuss  under-  . 
standingly  "  free  delivery  of  mails  in  coun- 
try places  "  that  is  so  much  talked  about. 
We  take  a  daily  Cleveland  paper  {News 
and  Herald),  and  we  could  hardly  get 
along  without  it;  and  you  may  judge  with 
how  much  interest  we  read  the  following  in 
the  daily  of  Nov.  2: 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS  EVERY  RUSTIC  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
WILL  HAVE  MAIL  DELIVERED  AT  HIS  DOOR. 

Washington,  Nov.  1. — Within  five  years  every  farmer 
in  the  country  will  have  his  mail  delivered  at  his  door. 
Superintendent  Machin,  of  the  fi'ee-delivery  division 
of  the  Postoffice  Department,  made  this  prediction  to- 
night, and  is  confident  it  will  be  fulfilled 

"At  the  rate  we  are  extending  the  system,"  he  saiH, 
"it  will  spread  all  over  the  United  vStates  in  the  period 
mentioned.  It  will  cover  an  area  of  one  million  square 
miles,  and  include  practically  all  the  inhabited  area  of 
the  country. 

"  There  will  be  in  operation  by  Dec.  1  about  GtOO 
rural  routes.  Of  these,  4700  will  have  been  established 
since  July  1,  190U.  During  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  190.1.  13.10  routes  were  put  in  operation.  There  are 
now  on  file  fiOOO  applications  for  new  routes,  and  they 
are  coming  in  by  the  hundreds  It  will  take  us  from  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  dispose  of  those  already  on 
hand.  I  he  people  living  in  the  country  are  wi  dly 
enthusiastic  for  this  service,  and  we  are  supplying  it 
as  fast  as  our  appropriation  permits." 

It  is  Superintendent  Machin's  aim  to  apportion  the 
routes  among  the  Congressional  dirtricts  as  uniformly 
as  possible.  Congre-s  will  be  asked  to  make  a  largely 
increased  appropriation  for  this  service  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. 

Our  nearest  country  store  is  where  the 
postoflice  is  kept,  and  we  have  had  sotne 
new  experiences  in  finding  ourselves  all  at 
once  out  of  soap,  matches,  coal  oil,  sugar, 
and  even  flour.  I  can  now  see  a  very  good 
reason  why  land  may  be  very  cheap  in  re- 
mote places  compared  with  that  near  towns 
and  cities.  I  can  also  see,  I  think,  how  it 
is  that  poor  hard-working  people  waste  so 
much  valuable  time,  even  a  busy  season,  in 
going  to  the  "store  and  postoftice. "  By 
free  delivery  of  the  mail  Uncle  Samuel  says 
to  these  folks,  "You  keep  right  on  with 
your  work.  When  there  is  an}'-  mail  for- 
you  I  will  bring  it  right  to  your  door."  In 
the  matter  of  groceries,  both  time  and  mon- 
ey are  saved  in  getting  enough  to  last. 

"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths."    The  great  Fa- 
ther not  only  directs  the  "paths"  of  his 
followers  when  they  go  through  the  woods 
to  the  postoffice,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  as  a  people  a  Christian  na- 
tion that  he  is  just  now  directing  our  gov- 
ernment in  this  matter  of  free  delivery  of 
mails  to  both  rich  and  poor.    I  believe  God 
was  directing  my  path  when  he  gave  me^ 
this  longing  for  a  life  in  the  woods;  and  I  | 
verily  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  two  \ 
months  that  are  now  almost  ended  will  ^' 
help  me,  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  to  feel  more 
than  I  ever  did  before  that  I  know  at  least 
something  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  j 
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beset  great  masses  of  the  hard-working- 
people.  Ma3"  God  be  praised  that  it  is  my 
privileg-e,  even  in  advancing-  years,  to  be 
one  of  them,  outdoors,  under  his  clear  skies, 
and  in  his  woods,  claiming-  the  promise  he 
has  g-iven,  to  direct  uiy  paths. 


POTATOES    IX    LEELAXAW    CO.,  MICHIGAX; 
TESTIXG  DIFFEREXT  VARIETIES. 

Some  time  in  Ma}'  I  sent  friend  Hilbert  a 
barrel  of  assorted  potatoes,  of  our  best  va- 
rieties, to  be  tested  on  his  farm.  Along  in 
Jul}'  I  found  we  had  about  a  barrel  of  Red 
Triumphs  that  we  had  no  room  for.  They 
had  been  spread  out  in  the  light  on  the 
barn  floor  for  nearly  two  months,  and  were 
a  wilted,  dried-up,  sorry-looking-  lot.  I 
shipped  these  also  to  him,  telling  him  he 
might  get  from  them  enough  for  seed  next 
year.  They  were  so  poor  his  boys  threw 
out  a  large  part  of  them  as  "no  good  "  at 
all;  but  when  Mr.  Hilbert  saw  them,  re- 
membering what  I  had  said,  and  perhaps 
also  from  some  of  his  own  experience,  he 
had  the  "  poor  trash  "  planted  also.  They 
were  put  on  new  ground,  and  had  very  lit- 
tle care,  or  cultivation  of  any  sort;  in  fact, 
they  were  put  in  so  late  no  one  thought  they 
would  amount  to  much.  Let  me  say  here, 
that,  during  the  past  season  in  Medina,  we 
[  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  blight  on 
the  Triumphs  I  had  about  decided  not  to 
plant  any  more  here.  About  four  years  ago 
they  gave  good  yields  with  but  very  little 
blight:  but  since  then  it  has  been  worse' and 
worse  every  year.  In  Medina  they  don't 
stand  hot  dry  weather  at  all.  Well,  here 
at  Mr,  Hilbert 's  there  was  very  little  or  no 
blight  at  all,  and  the  poor  dried-up  wilted 
seed  g^ave  the  handsomest  smooth,  round,  red 
potatoes  I  ever  saw  ;  in  fact,  they  looked 
more  like  beautiful  fruit  than  like  potatoes. 
They  are  exactly  like  the  Bermuda  Tri- 
umphs; and,  in  fact,  this  soil  is  about  as 
soft  and  yielding  as  that  in  Bermuda.  No 
wonder  the  potatoes  are  of  such  nice  shape, 
for  there  are  no  lumps  of  dirt  or  any  thing 
else  to  hinder  them  from  taking-  shape  just 
as  the  apples  and  cherries  do  right  out  in  the 
air.    The  yield  was  very  fair,  considering-. 

Now,  I  have  a  small  test-plot  of  potatoes 
in  my  ravine  garden,  and  a  dozen  hills  of 
Triumphs  there  gave  a  beautiful  yield  —  no^ 
blig-ht.  and  some  of  the  potatoes  are  as  big 
as  a  g-oose  egg.  Of  course,  we  can  not,  so 
far  north,  grow  potatoes  for  the  early  city 
TTiarkets;  but  we  can  grow  Triumphs  and 
other  extra-early  potatoes  for  seed  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  one  may  sug-- 
g^est  that,  after  potatoes  have  been  g-rown 
so  many  years  on  the  same  ground,  we  shall 
have  blight  here,  perhaps,  as  badly  as  we 
now  have  it  in  Medina,  O.,  and  other  places. 


Early  Ohio  does  hardly  as  well  here  as 
in  Medina,  and  it  seems  of  late  to  be  rather 
strong-ly  disposed  to  blight  everywhere,  but 
not  nearly  as  badly  as  is  the  Triumph. 

Bovee  has  been  a  fair  success  here,  both 
on  Mr.  Hilbert" s  test-g-round  and  in  the  ra- 
vine garden.  In  fact,  it  yields  equal  to  some 
of  the  best  late  potatoes,  and  is  almost  as 
early  as  the  Early  Ohio.  As  with  the 
Freeman,  there  are  a  g-ood  many  small  ones, 
but  the  shape  is  not  as  g-ood  as  the  Freeman. 
The  latter  has  given  a  fine  yield  on  this 
soil — in  fact,  about  as  well  as  it  used  to  do 
for  Terry.  It  is  not  only  ahead  of  every 
thing-  else  in  quality,  but  it  is  the  smoothest 
and  best-shaped  of  all  the  potatoes.  The 
eyes  on  g-ood  specimens  g-rown  in  this  soil 
are  almost  exactly  on  a  level. 

Maule's  Commercial  g-ives  a  very  g-ood 
yield.  The  potatoes  are  all  large  (almost 
none  so  small  as  to  be  called  seconds),  and 
the  shape  is  very  much  better  than  in  Me- 
dina. Carman  No.  3  is  beautiful  in  shape, 
all  good  table  size,  and  the  yield  is  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  live  kinds  I  sent  for 
trial.  I  was  not  disappointed  in  this,  for  I 
expected  it  to  show  quite  a  little  improve- 
ment over  the  Rural  that  is  so  common 
throug-h  this  reg-ion.  It  is  so  much  like  the 
Rural  it  will  doubtless  be  sold  as  such. 
The  Carman  ( and  I  think  the  Rural  also ) 
has  the  very  valuable  trait  of  g-iving  a  very 
even  stand.  There  are  almost  no  missing- 
hills  where  the  planting-  is  carefully  done. 

The  New  Craig-  was  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment of  all.  In  the  ravine  g-arden, 
with  its  rich  "woods  dirt,"  the  accumula- 
tion of  decaying  vegetation  of  no  one  knows 
how  long-,  I  expected  something-  wonderful 
of  the  Craig-,  aild,  in  fact,  there  was  a  g-reat 
show  of  tops.  I  could  iind  hills  where  I 
could  raise  up  the  vines  and  twine  them 
aoout  my  neck  :  but  after  they  were  killed 
by  the  fros  ,  about  Oct.  20,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise we  had  only  a  lot  of  rather  small  im- 
mature potatoes.  It  was  the  same  at  friend 
Hubert's.  He  said  he  wanted  no  more  of 
the  Craig-.  Now  just  contrast  the  above 
with  the  following  letter  I  just  received  from 
Medina: 

Dea'-  Mr.  Roof:~\Ye  got  20U  bushels  of  Craigs  in  the 
swamp,  and  they  were  fine  I  wish  vou  could  have 
seen  them  roll  out.  They  lay  thick  in  "the  rows.  We 
got  9o  bushels  of  Craigs  b}"  the  windmill,  and  thev 
were nice  ones  too— verj-  few  scabbv.  We  got  bush- 
els of  Craigs  across  the  creek,  about  loo  bushels  of  Sir 
Walter  by  the  windmill.  They  were  of  good  size  but 
not  quite"  so  smooth  as  the  Cra'igs.  We  dug  about  i 
bushels  of  Russets,  but  they  were  not  very  nice  in 
shape     Most  of  them  were  prongy-,  and  not  verv  big. 

W  e  got  about  20  bushels  of  Whitton's  U  hite'Mam- 
mo"h     They  were  all  fair  potatoes,  and  good  yield. 

Medina,  Oct.  21.  Fraxk  Ritter, 

The  swamp  mentioned  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  letter  is  a  little  less  than  one  acre;  and 
for  this  poor  season,  when  almost  all  pota- 
toes are  pretty  nearly  a  failure,  the  Craig- 
on  our  Medina  clay  soil  has  scored  away 
ahead.  Another  thing,  they  are  clean,  and 
free  from  sCab  and  blight,  on  upland,  when 
almost  every  other  kind  is  more  or  less  af- 
fected. 'We  always  g-et  a  big-  yield  of  nice 
clean  Craig-s  on  any  of  our  Medina  g-round; 
but  up  here  in  this  g-reat  potato  reg-ion  they 
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are  "  no  g"ood."  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  that 
the  season  here  is  not  long"  enough  for  the 
Craig.  Ill  both  tests  the  potatoes  looked  as 
if  they  were  onlj^  half  grown,  yet  both  were 
planted  near  the  tirst  of  May.  I  think  I 
will  try  again  next  year,  planting  them  in 
April,  or  just  as  soon  as  thej^  can  be  planted. 

Now  for  the  Rvisset.  Frank  says  the 
yield  was  small,  and  the  potatoes  were 
"prongy,"  in  Medina.  I  think  this  was 
due  largely  to  severe  drouth  that  almost 
stopped  their  growth,  but  that  they  after- 
ward started  a  new  growth  with  our  abun- 
dant rains  in  August.  Well,  there  was 
something  of  the  same  conditions  here;  but, 
listen  to  my  story. 

A  few  days  ago  my  help  was  all  missing. 
I  soon  found,  the  farmers  were  getting  anx- 
ious about  their  potatoes,  and  were  offering 
4  cts.  a  bushel  for  digging  and  picking  up. 
One  of  the  boys  whom  I  had  been  hiring  for 
$1.00  a  day  was  making  $2.00  in  the  potato- 
field.  Another  boy,  only  14  years  old,  was 
sure  he  could  do  the  same  (dig  and  pick  up 
50  bushels  a  dajO,  and  he  did  it.  Then 
came  a  report  that  Holly  Hilbert,  aged  19, 
and  his  sister  Erna,  aged  15,  had  (the  two 
together)  dug  and  picked  up  125  bushels  in 
a  day.  Mr.  Hilbert  sent  word  I  must  come 
over  at  once  and  bring  my  kodak.  Let  me 
go  back  a  little. 

Last  fall  I  sent  friend  Hilbert  a  copy  of 
the  book  entitled  "  Farming  with  Green  Ma- 
nures,"- and  he  has  become  quite  taken  up 
with  it.  Some  time  in  the  fall  he  plowed 
under  a  fine  field  of  clover,  and  sowed  rye. 
This  spring,  just  after  the  rye  was  out  of 
bloom,  he  turned  it  under  and  planted  Rus- 
set potatoes.  His  neighbors  thought  it  a 
great  waste;  but  to-day  he  has  been  getting 
three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  during  this 
poor  season,  of  the  handsomest  Russets  an}" 
one  ever  saw.  The  potatoes  are  all  large 
or  very  large,  and  they  are  almost  as  hand- 
some and  smoDth  as  the  Carmans,  only  of 
different  shape.  It  was  these  beautiful 
Russets  that  Miss  Erna  and  Holly  got  out  125 
bushels  of  in  a  day.  Their  mother  told  me 
they  did  not  commence  till  after  7,  and  they 
stopped  at  night  before  6  o'clock. 

I  noticed  Holly  pulled  out  his  potatoes 
with  a  light  hook,  such  as  is  in  general  use 
about  here;  but  he  told  me  he  preferred  a 
fork,  as  a  rule;  but  on  this  crop  the  rye 
straw,  that  was  not  fully  decayed,  interfer- 
ed with  the  fork  more  than  it  did  with  the 
hook.  Both  forks  and  hooks  are  made  much 
lighter  for  use  in  this  locality  than  in  Ohio. 

I  find,  by  conversing  with  experts,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
is  best.  Holly  says  he  could  have  dug  150 
bushels  or  more,  had  he  been  able  to  use 
the  fork.  I  find,  in  the  country  about  here, 
that  most  of  the  schools  have  a  vacation 
during  potato- digging  time.  Buyers  are 
now  offering  about  50  cts.  per  bushel.  Per- 
haps I  might  here  mention  that  the  Russet 

*  This  is  the  book  that  Alice,  when  she  hastily  read 
the  title,  called  "Farmers  with  Green  Manners." 
Never  mind  Alice  picked  up  97  bushels  the  same  daj^ 
her  .sister  did  125,  and  AJice  is  only  12  years  old. ' 


is  about  the  whitest,  inside,  of  any  potato 
known,  and  it  now  commands  as  high  a 
price  as  any  other  potato  in  the  market.  A 
scabby  Russet  is  something-  I  have  never 
seen  in  this  localit3^  although  they  have 
had  trouble  with  scab  with  almost  all  other 
kinds  —  that  is,  when  potatoes  have  been 
grown  on  the  same  g-round  year  after  year. 
My  kodak  pictures  of  the  potatoes  and  the 
Hilbert  family  I  expect  to  show  you  in  due 
time. 

Potatoes  are  kept  over  winter  right  in  the 
field  where  they  are  dug,  all  over  this  re- 
gion. Just  dig  an  oblong  pit,  say  from  3  to 
6  feet  across,  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and  have  the 
top  of  the  potatoes  about  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Put  on  an  armful  of 
straw,  then  a  foot  or  two  of  dirt;  and  if  you 
are  in  a  depression  where  the  snow  will 
drift  over  the  heap,  and  not  blow  off,  your 
potatoes  are  safe.  Scattering  the  potato- 
tops  over  the  heap  will  help  to  keep  the 
snow  from  blowing  off.  If  your  pit  is  in 
the  sand,  say  in  soil  sandy  enough  to  dig- 
easily,  there  is  never  any  need  of  making- 
any  provision  for  drainage. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Hilbert 
tells  me  he  dug  a  square  rod,  carefully 
measured,  and  it  showed  at  the  rate  of  354 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Martin  Olsen,  of 
Keswick  (the  carpenter  who  built  our  "cab- 
in"), has  also  succeeded  in  getting  this  sea- 
son 300  bushels  of  Empire  State  potatoes  to 
the  acre  on  a  part  of  one  of  his  fields.  On 
the  same  field  he  has,  on  former  seasons, 
taken  200  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre,  and 
this  is  not  considered  a  corn  country.  Now, 
both  Mr.  Olsen  and  Mr.  Hilbert  are  "  high- 
pressure  "  farmers.  I  migiit  tell  you  of 
seven  acres  of  potatoes  near  here  that  gave 
only  a  little  over  100  bushels  all  tog-ether. 


PLAMERS 

The  above  cut  shows  one  of  our  small  PlanerSp 
of  which  we  make  twelve  differentstyles  and  sizes. 

Also  large  Planers,  Band  Saws,  Buzz  Planar*^ 
Moulders,  Wood  Lathes,  and  all  kinds  of 

WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

The  FRANK  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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GET  MORE  HEN  MONEY 

Feed  cut  raw  bone  and  d  uble  y  ur  profits;  get  more  eggs,  more  tei  tile  eggs; 
more  vigorous  and  liealrhy  fowls. 


IVIANN'S 


SONS 


New  design,  open  hopper,  enlarged  table,  new  device  to  control  feed ;  you  can  set  it  to  suit  any 

strength;  never  clogs.   Sent  on 
%f\    n  A  VQ    irO ITK^   TKIAf  moiiey  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 

M\J  MJJrX.  *  *J  -fc-  m\.K^mL0  a  axlx^S-rf,  g-uaranteeon  your  own  premises,  that  our 
Kew  Moiiel  will  cut  any  kind  of  bone,  with  all  aduering  meat  and  gristle,  faster  and  easier  and 
in  better  shape  than  any  other  type  of  bone  cutter,  jf  yon  don't  like  it  sendit  back  at  our  expense. 
Free  cat'lg.  explains  ail.  p.  W.  MANN  OOIVi  PAN  Y,  BoX  37,  IW i Iford,  MaS8  ^ 


Why  Not  Buy  the  Best? 

It  costs  no  more  than  inferior  styles.   We  claim  that 

Adam's  Green  Bone  Ouitep 

is  the  best  bf-cause  it  is  the  only  B.tli  Bearins?  machine 
onthe  market,  it  workson  the  shear  jiiiiciple,  turns 
easier,  cuts  faster  and  cleaner,  and  prepares  the  bone 
in  better  shape  I  ban  any  other.     Write  atonce. 

Cataioi>;ue  Ko.  c9  Is  Free. 

J.ADAM,        -       -        JOLIET,  ILL. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  send  for  our  new  poultry  book  de- 

scribing  Q^J|JJY^^„rCUTTER 

It  tells  how  to  increase  the  egg  yield. 
The  l>aiidT,  the  easiest  turn- 
ing of  all  bone  cutters,  i3  sold, 
direct  on  30  days'  trial.  Pi  ice,  $5  up. 
Uaiid^oine  Book  Free. 

STRATTON  ftlAKFG.  CO., 
Box  54,  Erie,  Pa. 


1    2    3   4    5  6 

Co\ii\t  the  Chicks 

as  they  come  out.  Then 
tt  count  the  eggs,  and  you 
will  see  why  so  many 
people  are  using 

Successful 

Incubators  aivd  Brooders, 

The  healthy  egg  becomes  the  vigorous,  husky, 
moneymaking  hen.  You  will  want  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogue.  Five  different  edi- 
tions in  five  languages.  English  edition  4  cents; 
others  free.  It  is  a  poultry  Bible. 

Des  Nomes  IncubaLtor  Co., 

Box  503,  Des  Moines,  la.,  or  Box  503, Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SatBsfied  People. 

That's  the  kind  that  i  un  the 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 

!  not  satisned  we  refuud  their 
jer  hatches.  pe>  feet  system 
Hot  Water  W~ —    KvOtregrutating  temperature,  nioisture  and 
ajjfl       g  ventilaton.  Allthe^epointsesplainsd 

Hot  Air.  "'in  our  catalog.   Sent  for  two  :.'c  si  amps. 

MARILU  li^CUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  62  ,  ROSE  HILL.  H.  Y. 


k  %mi  Wagon 

begins  -with  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  V,  heels  are  grood  tlie  wacron  Is 
a  failure.    IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTR3GSTEEL  WHEEL 

marl?  to  ht  any  wagon— your  wagon 
■w-iU  always  have  good  wheels.  Can't 
dryortorrot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
heir>'ht.  an  V  ^\^■dthti'■e.  Catalog  frea 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

95  QUIKCY,  ILL. 


To  make  cows  pav,  use  Sharpies  Cream  Separators. 
Book  "  Business  Dairying  "  &  cat.  288  free.  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


I  HEjNiS  EAT  011051 


because  they 
need  animal  tojil.  Ffed 
cut  bone  and  get  eggs  uhen 
eggs  are  egss.  The 

HUmPHBEY 

Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter 

is  ijuaraniefd  to  cut  more  bone  in  less 
timesnd  with  less  labor  than  any  other  ' 
cutter  made.    Get  your  money  if  not 
perfectly  satisfied.   Catalogue  free. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  Joliet.ll!, 

lilies  Agents— Joscpli  Bieck  &  Sons, 
Boston,  Mjss.  ;  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phil- 
adelphia; Griffith  &  Tun  er  Co.,  B-nlti- 
more;    Sure  HatcH  In  u  aior  Co., 
Clay  C<rnter,  Kt- b. ;  E.  J.  B.. 
Portland,   Oregon;  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a'nd  San 
Franci-sco. 


^  QomhlnBiion 

of  brai]i>.  experience  and  luph 
Krade  material  has  made  the 

RELIABLE  mm 


known  throughout  the  civilized 
world  If  you  are  after  results  represented  in  dollars 
and  cents,  you  want  one  of  our  popular  SOth  <'eii- 
tury  Poultry  Book«.  Bright,  instructive  and  worth 
ten  ti  nes  the  priie  asked.  Sent  lor  lOc.  As  fui  I  of  meatasan egg. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-49  Quincy.llls. 


200-Egg  ineukafcr 
m     for  $12-80 

|Perfect  in    construction  and 
111  action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
(?egg.  Write  for  catalosue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL.Quincy.  ill. 


i^"' Storm  Proof 

KING  W5ND  MBLL 

produces  25 1  50%  more  net  power  frotn:iny 
kind  of  wind  tl::in  any  oihtr  mik  male. 
Wheel  being  01  !y  1  in.  thir  k, cuts  the  wind 
like  a  kn  feandi3  400%  morestoi-m 
proof  thnn  any  other.  Exceedingly 
"  ightjbut  wonderfully  strong.  Very 
sensitive — runs  in  lightest  winds, 
>Jumerous  s  zes — 6  ft  up,  bolh 
pumping  and  p  'wer,  back  fearf-d  or 
f'irect  stroke.  Sen'1  for  circulars  and 
prices  before  you  buy.  Medina  Ml'g'Co.,  Box  11  Medina,  U. 

All  sizes;  some  trained;  first- 


!  1200  FERRETS. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co. 


free. 


Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Nov.  15 


^PFCIAb^N6T.ICES  Bv  I 


OUR  NEW  POTATO  BOOK— A  CORRECTION. 

On  page  877,  Nov.  1,  the  price  of  Terry'.s  A  B  C  of 
Potato  Culture  i.s  given  a.s  8o  cts.  That  applies  to  the 
old  edition.  On  account  of  a  con.siderable  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  1901  edition  we  are  compelled  to  put 
ilie  price  of  the  new  edition  at  45  cts  ,  paper;  by  mail, 
5'>.    Bound  in  cloth,  68  cts.;  mail,  7». 


CONVENTION  NOTICE. 

The  Minnesota  Bee-keeoers'  Association  meets  in 
Plymouth  Church,  corner  Eighth  St.  and  Nicollet  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Wedne.sdav  and  Thur,sda\-,  Dec.  4,  5,  1901. 
W.  Z.  Hutchin.son,  Flint.  Mich.,  will  give  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  U'ednesdav  evening,  and  a  good  program  is 
prepared  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Join- 
ing the  National  Bee-keepers' A. ssocintion  in  a  body 
will  be  voted  on  edne.sdav.  All  bee-keepers  are  in- 
vited. H.  G.  ACKLIN,  Chairman  Kx.  Com. 

Minnesota  Bee-keepers'  Supply  IVIfg.  Co., 

IVJanufacturers  of 

Bee-hives.  Sections.  Shipping-cases,  and 
Everything  Used  by  Bee-keepers. 

Orders  filled  promptlv  We  have  the  best  shipping 
facilities  m  the  world  You  will  save  monev  by  send- 
ing for  our  price  list.  Address 

..  Minnesota  Bee=keepers'  5upply  Mfg.  Co., 
Nicollet  Istand  Power  Building.  Minnedipolis,  Minn. 


BUSINES-S  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year's  business  are 
quite  promi-sing.  from  present  indications  and  reports 
from  variou><  fields.  We  are  booking  orders  earlier 
this  year  than  has  been  customnry  in  the  past.  W'e 
have  the  work  on  the  rt  vis-on  of  our  catalog  well  ad- 
vanced, and  hope  to  have  tlieni  ready  to  mail  some 
time  next  month  Thrre  are  practical! v  no  changes 
in  price  to  note,  other  th  n  those  alread-.-  mentioned 
in  this  column.  INIake  up  your  orders  early,  and  take 
advantage  of  leisure  time  in  winter  to  sret  vour  -up 
plies  all  ready  for  the  bees  when  the  spring  rush  comes. 

HONEY  MARKET. 

A  carload  of  comb  honey  from  the  West  had  just  ar- 
rived as  we  were  going  to'  press  with  the  last  issue. 
"We  have  since  shipped  several  tons  out  of  tliis  car. 
It  is  packed  in  single-tier  case-;  of  24  sections  each, 
with  a  wood  slide  in  the  place  of  gla-s.  The  honey  is 
very  thick  and  of  heavy  body,  and  sections  well  scrap- 
ed. In  lots  of  10  cases  and  upward  we  are  selling  fan- 
cy at  16,  and  No.  1  at  15  cents.  We  have  also  a  good 
stock  of  ea'itern  comb  honey  of  various  grades  In- 
quiries solicited  from  tho.se  wanting  honey,  either 
comb  or  extracted.  We  are  having  a  good  "trade  in 
the  latter,  and  solicit  offers  of  amber,  with  samples. 
State  how  put  up,  and  price  a.sked.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  clover  and  basswood  and  white  sage  ;  have 
also  .several  lots  of  buckwheat.  We  need  .some  af  an 
intermediate  grade. 

SEED  POTATOES  FOR  1902. 

On  page  6^0,  Aug.  1,  I  gave  prices  on  seed  potatoes 
for  planting  in  1902  as  follows:  Vo  peck,  35  cts.;  peck, 
50  cts.:  14  bushel,  8n  cts.;  bushel,  ffl..'0  ;  barrel,  *4.00. 
"  mall  seconds,  half  the  above  prices.  I  have  been 
watching  quotations  .since  then,  and  no  reliable  seeds- 
man has  made  any  better  prices.  Our  potatoes  are 
now  all  dug  and  .safelv  s'ored  awa}-;  but.  we  will  ship 
them  the  remainder  of  this  month  at  our  risk  again.st 
frost,  at  the  above  figures  ;  or  we  will  keep  them  safe- 
ly for  you  till  next  spring  in  our  speciallv  arranged 
potato-cellar.  We  can  furnish,  at  the  above  prices. 
White  Bli.ss  Triumph,  Karlv  Ohio,  Bovee,  J-ir  Walter 
Raleigh,  New  Russet,  and  Craig,  '^s  our  .supply  of 
many  is  limited,  you  had  better  order  at  once  if  you 
want  them.  Seed  potatoes,  especiallv  the  earlies  and 
extra  earlies,  are  likely  to  be  away  up  before  another 
spring.  Our  seconds  will  probably  all  be  gone  very 
soon  at  the  above  low  figures. 


Standard  -  Bred  Queens! 

Acme  of  Perfection  ;  Not 
a  Hybrid  among  Them. 

Improved  Strain  Golden  Italians. 

World-wide  reputation  ;  75c  each  ;  six  for  $4.00. 

Long=ton^ued  3=banded  Italians. 

Bred  from  stock  whose  tongues  measured  25- 
hundredths  inch  These  are  the  red  -  clover 
hustlers  of  America  ;  75  cts.  each  ;  six  for  $4.00. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed:  Catalog  on  applica- 
tion     Headquarters  for  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Fred  W.  Muth  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

South-west  Corner  Front  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Union  Combination  Saw 

For  Ripping,  Cross- 
cutting,  Rabbeting, 
Mitering,  Grooving, 
Gaining,  Boring,  Scroll- 
sawing,  Edge  -  moulding. 
Beading.    Full  line  FOOT 
and  HAND  POWER  machin- 
ery.   Send  for  catalog  A. 

SENEGA  FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St.,  Seneca  Fs.,  N.Y. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486-490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watt  St.,  N.  Y. 

Honey  and  Beeswax. 

T^iberal  Advances  made  on  Consignments.  Whole- 
sah  De  ler-a'd  C  m  nis'-iori  Merch-,|Tits    Ksta*^.  1875. 


i  Wanted! 


HONEY,  WAX,  \ 
MAPLE  SUGAR,  % 
SYRUP,  AND  \ 
POPCORN.  ♦ 


L.  JENKS,  42  W.  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  t 


We  will  be  in  the  market  for  honey  the  coming  sea- 
i   son  in  carloads  and  le.ss  than  carloads  and  v^^ould  be 
glad  to  hear  from  producers  everywhere  what  they 
will  have  to  offer.  Seavey  &  Flarsheim., 

1818-1:^24  Union  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wanted.    Comb  honey  in  any  quantity     Please  ad- 
vise what  you  have  to  offef,         Evans  &  Turner, 
Town  .St.,  Cor.  4th,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Want  ed. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white-clover  honey,  one- 
pound  sections,  paper  cartons  preferred. 

Blake,  Scott  &  I^ee, 
33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted  — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.    State  price 
delivered  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W.  Webrr, 

2146  2148  Central  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  —  Kxtracted  honey,  cans  and  kegs,  7  to  8 
cts.  per  lb  Sample,  5  cts.  Comb  honey,  13  to  14  cts. 
Beeswax  wanted. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

For  Sale.— 4000  lbs.  light  amber  extracted  honey  at 
5c  per  lb.         W  C.  Gathright,  Las  Cruces,  N.  .VI. 

For  Sale.  —  Extracted  white  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  80- lb  cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  7%c  Honey  is 
well-ripened,  and  O  K.  vSample  for  stamp  Order 
soon,  as  this  offer  will  not  last  long.  Reference,  Wil- 
ton Bank.  Fdw.  Wilkinson,  Wilton,  Wis. 

For  Sale — 30fo  35  cases  heartsease  honey,  two  cans 
to  a  case  (120  lbs  );  new  cans:  7  cts.  per  pound. 

John  A.  Thornton,  Lima,  Ills. 

For  vSale. — Two  cars  comb  and  extracted  alfalfa 
clove  I  honev.        Vogeler  Seed  &  Produce  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


